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WILDE’S 
New Books 


Midshipman Ralph Osborn 











a. 
MIDSHIPMAN At Se : 
RALPH OSBORN A story of mid- 


shipman life at 
sea, and con- 
tinuing “ Ralph 
































Osborn — Mid- 
shipman at An- 
napolis.” By 
Commander Ed- 
ward L. Beach, 
U.S.N. Fully 
illustrated. 360 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Betty Gaston—the Seventh 
Girl. 
Marion “Ame. | BEITYGASTON 
Taggart. Fully’ oe 
illustrated. 352 
pp. Cloth,$1.50. 
A new volume 
in the “Six Girl 
Series” continuing 
“Six Girls and Bob,” 
“Six Girls and the 
Tea Room,” “Six 
Girls Growin 
Older” and “Six Girls and the Seventh One.” 
Phil’s Happy Girlhood. 
pnicsmurevciRtnoon] 2.8%", . BY 


ard. Fully illus- 

trated. 357 pp. 

Cloth, $1.50. 
A book by a suc- 


cessful librarian who 
ane what you 
people want an 
also the 
ability to give it to 
them. 
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Those Preston Twins. 


Astory. By Izola L. Forrester, Fully 
illustrated. 294 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

This story is fitted alike for boys and girls, in 
that it relates the pleasures and experiences 
of twins. 


The Little Chum Club. 


A book for the little folks. Edited by 
Elizabeth Hoyt. Price, 50 cents, list. 

This volume is an addition to the “ Happy 
Hour Series” consisting of “‘ The Dolls’ Story 
Book,” “Play Days” and “Little Folks in the 
Country.” if is fully illustrated with both 
sdiieel: and black and white illustrations. 


Canterbury Booklets. 


THE WISHING BOOKS. A Little 
Book of Friendly Wishes. A Little 
Book of Birthday Wishes. A Friend, 
Some Definitions of You. A Little 
Book of Christmas Wishes. A 
Little Book of New Year’s Wishes. 
Price, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP and 
other verses. 

I THANK THEE—A Little Book of 
Prayers. 

THE MEANING OF FRIENDSHIP. 

CRADLE LULLABIES. 

Price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
These little booklets will be welcomed by 
every one who wishes to make an inexpensive 


gift that will be appreciated because of its mes- 
sage and beauty rather than because of its cost. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Canterbury 
Series of Little Gifts. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Scribner Holiday Books 


By Ralph D. Paine. 


Author of “ College Years,” “ The 
Head Coach,” etc. 


THE FUGITIVE 
FRESHMAN. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


“Partly a story of college life and its 
athletic sports, and partly a tale of ad- 
venture in which the author hasdrawn 
on his own experiences as a news- 
paper man.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“As a writer of books for boys 
Ralph D. Paine stands at the top of 
the list." —Springfield Union. 


A CADET OF THE BLACK STAR LINE. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

David Downs is an apprentice upon one of the big ocean liners 
to-day, and his life is as full of adventure as if he were on a sailing 
vessel and of quite a different kind. A shipwreck and a collision and 
some experiences of a startling kind on shore, and the character of 
David and his friends, make up a stirring, live story. 


By Fisher Ames, Jr. 
BY REEF AND TRAIL. 


Illustrated. 

A story of hunting and adventure 
among men and animals along the 
Florida coast. A thoroughly boyish 
boy goes through some experiences 
that will thrill any one, old or young. 
His hunting and fishing, his cruises and 
camping trips, make a great story. 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 


By Edwin M. Bacon. 
THE BOY’S DRAKE. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

The stirring account of the voyages 
and explorations of Sir Francis Drake, 
drawn from the oldest reliable narra- 
tives and keeping their vigorous and 
picturesque quality. The new volume is written on the same lines as 
“ The Boy’s Catlin” and “ The Boy’s Hakluyt.” 

Other Books in the Same Series. 
THE BOY’S CATLIN. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Edited by Mary Gay Humphries. 
THE BOY’S HAKLUYT. 
By Edwin M. Bacon. 


By J. M. Barrie. 
PETER PAN. _ Lilustrated by Arthur Packham. 


$1.50 net. 
A splendid new edition of this classic beautifully illustrated in 


colors and at a moderate price. 


By Howard Pyle. 
THE STORY OF THE GRAIL AND THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. 


Illustrated by the Author. 
$2.50 net. Post-paid, $2.75. 
“We have nothing but praise for this 
the fourth of the books written and illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle, and we hope 
that the whole series will find its way into 
every household where children and culti- 
vated people desire good reading-matter.” 
—The Literary Digest. 
Other Volumes in the Series. 

Each Illustrated by the Author. $2.50 net. 
THE STORY OF SIR LAUNCELOT AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
THE STORY OF THE CHAMPIONS OF .THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 

















Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
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BEST BOOKS 


for and 


Boys 














For Little Tots. 


THE FARM BOOK: 
Written and Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 

A picture-book for children, large and small, full of 
action, strong in drawing, beautiful in color. Entertains 
the children through the best in them. $1.50. net. 
Postage 15 cents. 

BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES 
IN EUROPE. 
By Edith B. Davidson. 

Further i of the Bunnikins-Bunnies family, 

ich pice lar , told in a fascinati 
weds ah aed woudl Buawd 3 
cents net. Postage 5 cents. 

LITTLE CIRL BLUE. 
By Josephine S. Gates. 

This story of how a live doll “‘lived in the woods until 
she learned to say Please *’ will tickle every child's sense 
of humor. Illustrated. 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 

STAR PEOPLE. 
By Katharine F. Dewey. 

Fanciful stories about the stars which all young 
readers will find entertaining. Illustrated. $1.50. 

DIXIE KITTEN. 
By Eva March Tappan. 

Dixie Kitten was at first a barn kitten, but became 
the favorite of the household, and her life and adven- 
tures will have a charm for all children. With illus- 
trated chapter headings. $1.00. 

FINELLA IN FAIRYLAND. 
By Demetra Kenneth Brown. 
“A. dainty, 


ingly written little story for young 
.""—Chicago News. 
Prettily illustrated. 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 
For All Ages. 
THE CHRISTMAS 


By Abbie Farwell At 
Brown. nie 





ANCEL. 






“ Tells how 4 little toy 
faked. bnely 
nore y 

nate litle gir." —Boston {ns 
Journal. ; " 


“The author has in- “iN 
vested the delightful story Qi 
with the real Christmas \)aa 


irit of joyousness."’ — 
Philadelphia Record. 


Charmingly illustrated .*s 
by Reginald Birch. 60. % 
cents net. Postage 7 . “RS SA 
Conte. <= 
SCOTTIE AND HIS LADY. 

By Margaret Morse. 

The story of a collie dog and his mistress, introducing 

avariety of adventures which will interest and touch the 
of readers of all ages. Illustrated. $1.10 nef. 
Postage 10 cents. 





For Boys. 


LICHT HORSE HARRY’S 
LE N 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 

“* A real boys’ book 
orous talk and plenty of 

Illustrated. $1.50. 

CRASHAW BROTHERS. 

By Arthur S. Pier. 

“* A clean, wholesome story. . . . Mr. Pier knows 
school life well and writes with spirit of athletics.”""— 
Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.50. 

TALES FROM THE 
ALHAMBRA. 
By Washington Irving. 

The six most absorbing stories of Irving’s masterpiece, 
eqanged § senda by jossphine feower, and 
charmingly slorated bE Booed $105" oer 
ostage 


cents, 


lenty of action, plenty of vig- 
fino Rae — 





For Girls. 
THE HOMECOMERS. 
By Winifred Kirkland. 
“- for girls that is sweet and wholesome. . . . 
So delightfully done that the older folks will take as 
it ae 
La 
Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postage 11 cents. 
JEANNE D’ARC. 
By Mary R. Bangs. 
The story of the career of Joan of Arc told in a vivid, 
attractive style that will appeal particularly to young 
people. With frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY 
BOOK 


Compiled by Eva March Tappan. 
Old Testament stories that children have always 
enjoyed, in the actual words of the Bible but adapted 
to their minds. Illustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN SARAH WENT 
TO SCHOOL. 
By Elsie Singmaster. 
How a little Pennsylvania German girl won out in 
spite of her shyness and quaint dialect ie the subject of 
interesting and c ul story. Illustrated. $1.00. 
Illustrated Holiday Bulletin FREE on request. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston. 
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Alec and Robert—climbed 
the five flights of stairs to 
their small flat with the agility 
of youth and the impetus of sub- 
dued but high excitement. Uncle 
Timothy Rudd, following more 
slowly, reached the outer door of 
the little suite of rooms in time to 
hear what seemed to be the first 
outburst. 
** Well, 
now ?”” 

‘* Forty - two acres and the 
house! Open the windows and 
give us air!’’ 

‘‘Acres run to seed, and the 
house tumbling down about its 
own ears! A magnificent inheri- 
tance that!’? Max cast his hat 
upon a chair as if he flung it 
away with the inheritance. 

‘*But who ever thought Uncle 
Maxwell Lane would ever leave 
his poor relations anything ?”’ 
This was Sally. 

‘Five miles out by road—a bit 
less by trolley. Let’s go and see 
it to-morrow afternoon. Thank 
goodness a half-holiday is so 
near.”’ 

‘‘Anybody been by the place 
lately ?’’ 

**T was, just the other day, on 
my wheel. I didn’t think it looked 
so awfully bad.’’ This was Rob- 
ert, the sixteen-year-old. 

As Uncle Timothy entered the 
tiny sitting-room Sally was 
speaking. She had thrown her 
black veil back over her hat, 
revealing masses of flaxen hair, 
and great blue eyes glowing with 
interest. Her delicate cheeks were 
deeply flushed, partly with excite- 
ment, and partly because for two 
hours now, during the journey 
from the flat to the lawyer’s 
office, the period spent therein 
listening to the reading of Uncle 
Maxwell Lane’s will and the 
business appertaining thereto, 
and the return trip home, she 
had worn the veil closely 
drawn. 

“T think it’s a godsend, if 
ever anything was,’’ she was 
saying. ‘‘Here’s Max, killing 
himself in the bank, and Alec 
growing pale in the office, and 
even Bob—’’ She was interrupted by a 
chorus of protests against her terms of descrip- 
tion. 

‘‘T’m not killing myself !’’ 

“Pale! I’m not a patch on —’’ 

“What’s the matter with Bob, Sally Lunn ?’’ 

‘*And Uncle Timmy,’’ continued Sally, un- 
disturbed by interpolations to which she was 
quite accustomed, ‘‘pining for fresh air —’’ 

“‘T walk in the park every day, my dear,’’ 
Uncle Timothy felt obliged to remind her. 

“Yes, I know. But you’ve lived in a little 
city flat just as long as it’s good for you, and 
you need to be turned outdoors. So do we all. 
I just sat there, crying and smiling under my 
veil in that dreadful office—crying to think that 
I couldn’t ery for Uncle Maxwell, because he 
was so cold and queer to us always, and yet 
he had given us this property, after all —’’ 

‘*And a mighty small fraction of the estate 
it is, I hope you understand!’’ growled Max. 

But Sally went on without minding. Every- 
body was used to Max’s growls. ‘‘And smiling 
because I couldn’t help it just to think we had 
a chance at last to get out of the city. We can 
do it. Five miles by trolley is nothing for you 
boys, or for me, when I need to come in.’’ 

“You’re not talking about our going to live 
out there!’? Max’s tone was derisive. 

“Why not??? 

**Have you seen the place lately ?’’ 

*‘Not since I was a little girl, but I remem- 
ber I thought it was lovely then.’’ 

‘Tt isn’t lovely now, if it ever was. It’s as 
much an abandoned farm as neglect can make 
a place. The old mansion is as big as a barn, 
and as hopeless. Why, you could put this 
whole apartment into the room at the left of 
the hall !’’ 

‘How do you know so much about it?’’ de- 
manded Sally. ‘‘None of us has been there 
since Aunt Alicia died—that was when we 
were children, and Uncle Maxwell used to 
spend his summers there.’’ 

‘*He hasn’t spent them there since she died,’’ 
Max asserted. ‘‘How do I know so much 


Ts four Lanes—Max, Sally, 


what do you think 





about it? I was down there last summer with 
Frank Eustis. 


His father sent him out to look 
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the place over with a view to buying it himself 
for a summer home. You should have heard 
Frank jeer at the idea while we were going 
about. ’’ 

‘Tt makes no difference,’’ persisted Sally, 
removing her hat and folding the veil with 
eare. ‘‘I want to see it. We'll go out to-mor- 
row, won’t we?’’ 

She appealed to her second brother, Alec, a 
young fellow of twenty, who had thrown him- 
self listlessly into a chair, but who was listening 
attentively to the discussion. Henodded. ‘‘Of 
course. You couldn’t keep one of us away, 
even Max. He wouldn’t be done out of the 
pleasure of showing us over the place and 
pointing out the defects if by keeping still he 
could own the whole ranch himself.’’ 

‘“‘Tt?ll be jolly fun to go!’’ cried Bobby, 
quickly. He could not bear sounds of disa- 
greement between the members of his family, 
because he knew Sally did not like it. 

‘‘What do you think about the old place, 
Uncle Timmy?’ questioned Sally. She had 
taken off her one carefully used street suit, and 
put on a fresh little black-and-white print, in 
which she was setting the table for dinner. 
All the others except Uncle Timothy had gone 
out on various errands. 

‘Well, Sally,’’ said Mr. Timothy Rudd, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t know that I’m a com- 
petent judge. Your Uncle Maxwell’s place 
was considered a fine one in its day. Before 
he made so much money and took to living in 
town he used to like it there, I think, though 
he didn’t say much about it. I’m sorry it’s 
been allowed to run down. There was a pine 
grove on it, and a splendid young apple-orchard, 
and a timber tract at the back that ought to be 
worth considerable money by this time, if it 
hasn’t been cut. Probably it has, with timber 
bringing the prices it does now.’’ 

“About the house,’’ inquired Sally, after 
Uncle Timothy had gone into more or less 
detail concerning the place itself. ‘‘I’m espe- 
cially interested in the house. Do you think it 
would be out of the question for us to live 
there ?’’ 

“T don’t know. 
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of a change from this,’’ he admitted, look- 
ing about the little dining-room. ‘‘You’ve 
managed to make us all pretty comfortable 
here, with what there was left of the furniture 
after the sale. I don’t know how far it would 
go in Maxwell’s big house. It’s pretty large, 
that’s a fact. According to Max, it’s in need 
of a good deal of repair. Of course, as far as 
I’m concerned, I should like to live out in the 
country among the green things, as I used to 
do, up in New Hampshire. It would be good 
for us all. But you can tell better after you’ve 
seen the place again.’ 

There was no denying this. Sally’s head 
was so full of plans it was difficult to wait until 
the afternoon of the next day, when everybody 
should be at liberty to make the trip to Wybury. 
The moment luncheon was over they started, 
and by two o’clock the trolley-car had deposited 
them in the center of that village. 

The Maxwell place lay a quarter of a mile 
down the river road, and the party set off 
promptly to cover the short distance. It was 
early April, sunny and mild, but still rather 
damp underfoot. 

“Imagine tramping through this mud every 
night and morning,’’ was Max’s first contribu- 
tion. 


a better path,’’ Sally replied. ‘‘Look, there are 
the chimneys, I’m sure, just beyond that grove 
of pines. It’s 
walk from the car.’’ 

“Five minutes through a February blizzard 
is five minutes too much.”’ 

‘‘But five minutes through a midsummer 
evening is an hour too little,’’ Sally gave him 
back. 

‘That pine grove belongs to the place,’’ said 
Bob, who was considerably in advance of the 
others. Sally, in spite of her eagerness, was 
adapting her pace to the limitations of Uncle 
| Timothy, who at sixty could hardly be expected 
to walk in competition with nineteen. 

“Pine groves are worth something these 
days,’’ said Max, eying the thick tops critically. 

Sally had charmed eyes for the pine grove; 
but she did not look at it long, for beyond 








‘*Tt’s such a little way, we could soon have | 


hardly more than five minutes’ | 
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showed the great chimney-tops 
she remembered from her child- 
hood, when it had been the hap- 
piest treat she knew to be invited 


by Aunt Alicia to spend the 
day at Uncle Maxwell’s country 
place. 


The young Lanes had all been 
born and brought up in the city. 
Their home had been one of 
moderate luxury until, three years 
before, their father had died sud- 
denly, leaving the: mere remnant 
of an estate which had been sup- 
posed to be a large one. The 
shock, and the change from a 
life of ease to one of close econ- 
omy, had weakened the always 
delicate constitution of the wife 
and mother until, a year after 
her husband’s death, she had fol- 
lowed him. 

Max had left college at the 
end of his third year and gone 
into the bank of which his 
Uncle Maxwell was vice-presi- 
dent. Alec, just ready for college, 
had reluctantly resigned his pur- 
pose and taken a position in the 
drafting-office of a firm of con- 
tractors, friends of his father. 
Even Robert, the youngest, had 
found something to do. The 
family had sold the old home to 
obtain money with which to meet 
expenses until the salaries of the 
workers should begin to count, 
and had moved into the little flat 
where the nineteen-year-old sister 
had for a year now kept house. 

‘*There’s your fine family man- 
sion!’’ called Max. 

Sally stood still in astonished 
surprise. Could that really be 
the aristocratic old place of her 
memory? Max could hardly be 
blamed for his derisive com- 
ments. 

**Look at the tumbling chim- 
neys!’’ crowed Alec. ‘ ‘Look at 

the broken shutters, swinging 

by one hinge. See those porch 
pillars—were they ever white? 

Behold that side entrance— 

looks as if a cyclone had struck 

it!’’ 

Sally was silent. Even her 
buoyant hopes fell before the 
indisputable evidence given by 
her eyes. It was so big—the 

old place! A small house one might hope to 
repair, but a large building like this—it would 
cost more than they would have to spare in 
years. If the outside were any indication of 
the inside, the situation was hopeless. 

She followed Alec in through the gateway. 
An overgrown hedge ran along the entire front 
of the place, its untrimmed wildness adding to 
| the general unkempt look, as did the sodden, 
tangled surface of what had once been a lawn, 
the rank bunches of shrubbery which half hid 

the front windows from sight, and the broken 
| bricks in the old walk which led from gate-post 
to porch. 
‘‘How did Maxwell ever come to let this 
place go to seed like this?’’ lamented Uncle 
Timothy. ‘He must have cared nothing at all 
for it. One would think it was forty years 
instead of only ten that it had been left to wind 
and weather.’’ 

‘It’s a wonder that some passing tramp 
hasn’t set fire to it,’’ commented Max, search- 
ing in his pocket for the key which had been 
delivered to hint by Mr. Sidway, his uncle’s 
executor. ‘“Take a long breath before I let 
you in. It’ll be musty and fusty enough to 
stifle you, probably.’’ 

With considerable difficulty he turned the key 
in the rusty lock and opened the door. Sally’s 
spirits leaped up again. 

“‘O Max,”’ she cried, 
hall !’” 

“Beautiful, is it?’’ inquired Max, laughing 
incredulously. ‘‘Well, I can’t say I see it.’’ 

‘*Looks just like a barracks to me!’’ sniffed 
Alec. 

‘*But it is beautiful,’’ persisted Sally, in 
genuine enthusiasm. ‘ ‘See how wide and high, 
sweeping straight through to that back door. 
And see the wide, low staircase with the 
spindle railing and the curved posts at the 
bottom. See the carving over the doors—and 
the fanlight over the outside ones. And look 
at that fireplace!’’ 

She dragged Max by one arm and Uncle 
Timothy by the other, to stand in front of it. 
Half-way down the hall, sharing one of the 
| great chimneys with another fireplace on the 
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other side of the wall, was a chimneypiece of 
fine old colonial design. ‘The proportions were 
colossal. 

‘‘It would take a ton of wood to keep the 
thing going an evening,’’ said Max. 

‘*And then nobody’d be warm unless he was 
sitting with his head inside the hood,’’ supple- 
mefifed Alec. 

But Sally was already off upon explorations. 
She rushed into the room upon the left of the 
hall; it was a drawing-room thirty feet long by 
twenty wide. She darted into the room on the 
right—it was twenty feet square, and back of 
it lay another of similar size. She could no 
longer wait for her party, with their slow and 
indifferent following of her, but ran from room 
to room, calling back injunctions to note special 
points of interest. 

Bob kept close behind her. If he cared little 
for old houses, he cared much for Sally, and 
he liked to see her eyes sparkle and her lips 
laugh. Sally had times of being very sad and 
discouraged, as no one knew so well as he, and 
if she could find interest in this old barracks,— 
he thought Alec had struck the right word,— 
lhe was not thé boy to dampen it. 

‘‘Let’s skip up this back staircase, Bobby,’’ 
proposed Sally, as they turned about from ex- 
ploring the kitchen and storerooms. “I’m crazy 
to find if there aren’t some smaller rooms— 
nice, cozy ones, you know. It can’t be all so 
big everywhere. ’’ 

‘*Don’t you suppose the up-stairs rooms are 
just the shape of the lower ones?’’ suggested 
Bob, as they ran up. 

“In front, perhaps, but not back here. There 
ought to be some lovely rambling passageways, 
and steps up and steps down, and rooms where 
you don’t expect them, and a splendid attic— 
and perhaps a secret staircase !’’ 

Bob laughed. ‘‘You’ve been reading spooky 
stories. I suppose —’’ 

‘Just see that little flight of five steps, lead- 
ing up to that door !’”” 

Sally was down the hall and up the 
five steps in a flash. A locked door barred 
her way. Bob laughed at her baffled expres- 
sion. 

‘*Run down to Max for the keys, will you, 
dear ?’’ she begged, and Bob ran. 

The others came up. Max and Bob, Alec, 
and even Uncle Timothy, tried every key in 
the bunch in vain. Sally attempted to peer 
through the keyhole. Bob reported that there 
were no shutters in the region opposite the 
probable position of the door. 

‘‘Tt’s undoubtedly a dark storeroom, with a 
row of empty shelves,’’ said Max. “Give it 
up, Sally. There are places enough to explore. 
A regiment of infantry could be bivouacked in 
this second story. See the rooms, and rooms 
inside of rooms.’’ 

“Oh, come away home!’’ cried Alec, impa- 
tiently, before Sally was half-satisfied. 

‘*I’m going over to the timber tract. You’d 
better come along, Al. Let Sally stay here 
and plan her hotel. Maxwell Inn—eh, Sally? 
A number on each door, and a fire-escape at 
each end of the hall. A bell-boy and two 
chambermaids for this floor; in time, an ele- 
vator and a manicure shop!’’ And Max clat- 
tered laughing away down the front staircase, 
the shallow steps of which he took two at a 
time. 

‘*It isn’t a very cozy nest, is it, sis?’’ said 
Bob, sympathetically, as Sally, after one look 
into the great square rooms over the front, 
closed the doors with a bang. 

‘No, it isn’t—now,’’ she admitted, soberly. 
Uncle Timothy had gone down-stairs also at 
mention of the timber tract. They heard him 
shut the front door, and from an upper 
window saw him walking briskly away after 
the others. ‘‘But—what a home it could be 
made !’? 

‘*Tt’s pretty near twice as big as our old one, 
and that was a fairly good size. Wecould camp 
out in a corner of it, but that would be lone- 
some, don’t you think so? We might keep 
summer boarders. ’’ 

Sally shook her head. She began to walk 
back through the upper halls. Bob followed 
her, and they climbed the attic stairs, finding a 
great space above, lighted by low windows shut 
in by patterns of ironwork. The boy was 
moved to greater enthusiasm than he had felt 
anywhere below stairs. ‘‘You could have a 
workshop and a gymnasium and all sorts of 
things,’’ he said: “You could make it really 
festive with a few rugs and pillows and ham- 
mocks and things. How the fellows 1 know 
would like to get up here!’’ 

He lingered behind his sister, who, after one 
comprehensive look round the big, bare, dusty 
place, had slipped away down-stairs again, 
guarding her skirts carefully. When Bob, 
after planning in detail a possible and desir- 
able arrangement of the attic, reluctantly de- 
scended, he found her at the top of the little 
flight of steps which led to the one locked 
door. 

‘‘Look out. The family skeleton may be 
hidden behind that door!’’ he called. ‘‘Or 
worse. Come away, Fatima!’’ 

“Bob,’’ said Sally, regarding him from the 
top of the steps, her cheeks brightly flushed, 
her eyes alight with interest, ‘‘I simply have 
to know what’s beyond this door.’’ 

“What are you expecting to find there, 
Sally? Trunks full of gold? Family papers, 





leaving all the Maxwell Lane estate to the 
Lanes of Henley Street ?’’ 
She shook her head with a laughing challenge. 





‘Wait till I get a locksmith here!’’ she said. 
‘‘T’ll wait,’’ and Bob sat down on the step. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


LUCY'S ‘'LITTLE‘CITIZEN 
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“A GARBAGE boy with flowers J 
A in his hair! Upon my word, 

sis, you are like the Arabian 
Nights! The things that happen to 
you right in this ordinary town—’’ 

‘“‘] didn’t say flowers in his 
hair, Tom, you goose! I said lilacs in his hat.’’ 

‘‘Was it a Gainsborough or a mushroom?’’ 
said Tom. 

“Neither—it was just your style,’’ said his 
sister, laughing. ‘“The same kind of soft gray 
felt hat you wore last winter. It was an old hat 
—I think the boy had found it in an ash-barrel, 
and it didn’t fit him very well. But he had 
stuck a sprig of lilac in the band, and he looked 
so pleasant and willing,—you know garbage 
people are generally just horrid,—and so I 
asked him to join my City Club, down at the 
settlement. You needn’t laugh, Tom. He 
said he would come. He couldn’t speak much 
English, but he was ever so much pleased.’’ 

“T don’t wonder,’’ said Tom. ‘‘It must 
have been Arabian Nights to him with a ven- 
geance. To come for garbage, and be requested 
by the young lady of the house to join 
her pet club. How many nations are 
in that club by this time? Two Italians 
and six Irish and an Armenian and 
three Russian Jews—and what’s this 
new acquisition ?’’ 

‘*He’s a Pole,’’ said Lucy. ‘‘He has 
a father and five brothers, and they 
came over only a few years ago, and 
he’s never been to school, except night- 
school, and that doesn’t help him much, 
because he knows so little English. He’s 
just the kind of boy I want for the 
elub.’”’ 

‘*Well, I believe in that club,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘I have to, sis, of course. 
have believed in it now for two years, 
at ten dollars a year. But I’m not sure 
about your romantic garbage boy, and 
whether he will mix with the others.’’ 

Lucy smiled. She had no doubts. 
She never had any. That was one 
reason, perhaps, why she got along so 
well with the worst boys at the settle- 
ment. Her undoubting assumption that 
they would behave properly when they 
once understood the rules, swept away 
all their previous records from under 
them. 

It was, for example, from old time, 
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admission for the club, at its 
next meeting. 

Anton, brushed and washed 
to the last degree, appeared the 
week after his election, en- 
rolled his name, and paid his 
club fee of five cents; and then the club, for 
the first time in its two years of existence, 
found itself possessed of a real problem. 

‘*He’s an anarchist!’ said Lucy, coming 
home from the club that first evening of Anton’s 
appearance, and casting herself upon her elder 
brother’s sympathy. ‘Just think of it, Tom! 
What am I going to do?’”’ 

‘*Who’s an anarchist?’’ asked Tom, bewil- 
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dered but loyal. ‘‘I’ll come down and throw 
him out, if that’s what you want. Who is the 
trouble ?’’ 


‘*Tt’s the garbage boy!’’ said Lucy. ‘‘He’s 
so kind and pleasant, too, and the other boys 
were all ready to be good to him. He says he 
wants to learn, too. He wants to know all 
about history, and our country. But his father 
is an anarchist, and so is one of his brothers. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





the record of Michael Daly and Abraham ve 
Bielovsky that war to the knife between Oo 
Celt and Hebrew must ever be main- om. 
tained. But when they were joined asx | 


together as a lookout committee for the 

City Club, in a brotherhood of high 
honor, advising weekly with Miss Lucy 

as to the membership, their feud faded 

out. They chaffed each other, and 

Miss Lucy laughed; but they also pulled to- 
gether under her approving smile. 

Therefore, when she presented to them, in 
that week’s conclave, the name of Anton Fran- 
gos, they set to work, as usual, to look up his 
residence, night-school record, age and standing 
among his neighbors, and reported him as 
entirely eligible, according to the rules of 





“MY BROTHERS, WHO WISH TO HAVE GOOD 
GOVERNMENT IN OUR CITY.” 


They cannot speak English at all. They do 
not want to do anybody any harm, he says. 
But all governments are wicked and cruel. 
Anton says his*father says so. And I don’t 
know what to do with a boy like that.’’ 

‘*How does he get along with the others? 
Does he mind you, Lucy?’’ 

‘‘Beautifully. He ‘has a violin, and plays 
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STAMP-COLLECTING IN THE NAVY. 


ALLEN. 





HE collector who has to stay at home 
may well envy the sailors in the navy 
their opportunities for securing foreign 

postage-stamps at face value. There are 
probably a good many men in Uncle Sam’s 
service who have taken advantage of oppor- 
tunities of this sort in their visits to out-of- 
the-way corners of the world. This is the 
story of one man’s experience. 

About fifteen years ago this man, then a 
boy of eighteen, enlisted in the navy. In 
the course of time he was assigned to the 
engine-room force of a vessel bound for the 
Asiatie station, making the voyage by way 
of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 

In his earlier boyhood he had collected 
stamps, and although his efforts had not 
amounted to much, and had been aban- 
doned, he still retained the small collection 
at home. His interest in it came back to 
him when he began using European stamps 
on his letters to the United States, and it 
was not long before he was spending pocket- 
money buying the less familiar varieties to 
take with him. 

By the time the ship reached Chinese 
waters he was a collector in earnest. When 
he went ashore with fellow sailors, at 
whatever ports the vessel touched, he rarely 
failed to invest at the post-office some of 
the money that might easily have gone in 








less profitable amusements. As far as his 
means would permit, he secured the com- 
plete unused sets in current use. 

This method he kept up on a number of 
subsequent voyages in different quarters 
of the world. When in. home ports he added 
to his collection, filling it in where it was 
weak, and replacing, with clean specimens 
from the supplies of dealers, old mutilated 
copies with which he had been content in 
his original lot. 

At the present time his collection con- 
tains about fifteen thousand varieties, many 
of them extremely scarce, and a large part of 
them unused, in ‘‘mint condition.’”? They 
would probably bring over five thousand 
dollars if he wanted to sell them. But he 
wisely has no intention of doing so. 

That a man who showed such constancy 
of purpose in the pursuit of a hobby should 
have had his eyes open to other opportuni- 
ties in his profession besides stamp-collect- 
ing was natural. At sea and on land he 
devoted his spare time to studying engineer- 
ing, until eventually he was fitted to present 
himself before a naval board for examina- 
tion. He passed, and became a commis- 
sioned officer. 

To-day he holds the rank of assistant civil 
engineer, and is in line for promotion to the 
higher grades of service that the navy offers. 














very nicely. We’ve always wanted a boy with 
musical talent in the club.’’ 

“Well, keep him as long as he behaves, and 
try to get that nonsense out of his head,’’ ad- 
vised Tom. ‘‘I don’t believe he’s a real anar- 
chist.’’ 

When the new club member came respectfully 
to ask for a book out of the settlement library, 
Lucy picked out one about heroes, with Kos- 
ciusko and Sobieski in it as well as George 
Washington. Then she sat down with him 
and made him read aloud a little, explaining 
the hard words, and marveling at the lad’s 
quickness in picking out the meaning. Anton 
was easily the brightest boy in the club—that 
was plain to see—as well as the most neglected 
and ignorant. 

“T can’t leave him much to the boys,’’ Lucy 
said to herself. ‘‘He needs the best teaching I 
can ge 99 

So through the spring first one worker at the 
settlement and then another had a casual talk 
with Anton, or gave him a lesson in one thing 
or another. Then, as the club, in pursuance 
of its usual methods, visited one historic spot 
after another on Saturday afternoons, and fol- 
lowed the beginnings of city history, and the 
deeds of those citizens who had fought, or 
reformed, or made righteous laws for the com- 
munity, Lucy brought her young anarchist 
into acquaintance with all the men and women 
she knew who were doing things for the city 
and its betterment. 

She sent him on errands in the evening to 
this speaker at a meeting or that worker 
among the tenements. And when the 
club closed for the summer, she still 
had Anton come and get books which 
she chose for him from the public 
library. He was at work in the foundry 
now, and growing a tall lad. 

“What do you think he wants to do 
now ?”’ she asked Tom, the day before 
the Fourth of July. 

‘‘Anton the anarchist, you mean?’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘Not to explode a few bombs 
in our back yard, I hope?’’ 

‘*He wants to call himself Anton 
George Washington Frangos, beginning 
to-morrow. He says he has a new 
country and a new name, and it will 
help him to remember what kind of an 
American he wants tobe. He has writ- 
ten it down in a grand handwriting, 
with all sorts of flourishes—and just 
think, Tom, his father beat him for it! 

‘“‘But Anton says he doesn’t mind— 
good patriots always suffer, and it’s 
because his father doesn’t understand 
about Washington. He’s going to tell his 
brothers and his father, every day, about 
America, and what it really means.’’ 

‘*What do the rest of the boys think ?”’ 
asked Tom. 

“Oh, they laugh at Anton sometimes, 
but they love his violin. And Abraham 
Bielovsky says Anton has ‘sand,’ or he 
couldn’t stand up that way against his 
father’s beating him. Abraham lives 
near them, and he says Anton’s brothers 
take his part, but the father treats them 
all like children, and beats them when 
they don’t obey everything he says.’’ 

‘*That’s anarchy for you,’’ said Tom, philo- 
sophically. “He won’t have any rulers, but 
he rules like a despot himself. Three cheers for 
Anton George Washington Frangos, the Lib- 
erator! I hope he’ll convert the whole house- 
hold. By the way, sis, I may as well tell you 
that your patriotic spirit has had its effect on 
me, too. I have the pleasure of announcing to 
you that I contemplate doing something for my 
country. I do not propose to add Abraham 
Lincoln to my name anywhere—but I am going 
into the Reform League, here in our district, 
and we’ll see what we can do to clean up the 
next election !’’ 

‘O Tom! How splendid!’’ cried Lucy. 
“Tf I could only help —’’ 

‘Well, you can’t,’’? said Tom, patting her 
fraternally on the shoulder. ‘‘This is men’s 
business. You stick to turning little anarchists 
into namesakes of the Father of his Country. 
That’s the only work at the Poles you can do 
—I hope you see the joke?’’ 

But things come round strangely in this 
tangled world. On election day, when Tom’s 
automobile had whirled him home late to dinner 
from the polls, he rushed up to Lucy and hugged 
her so hard that he almost crushed her pretty 
lace dress. 

“You blessed girl!’’ he cried. ‘‘You saved 
the ninth district, all by yourself—you and 
your George Washington boy! Meade Henry 
has just come in from there. The district is 
so close that it went by two votes—just two. 

‘*Meade was at the polls,—you know he 
lectured once before the settlement last spring, 
—and there he saw your Anton George Wash- 
ington Frangos coming along, at the last min- 
ute, with three husky young Poles. They 
couldn’t speak much English, but they were 
voters all right—that district votes everybody. 
Well, George Washington waltzed the three up 
and introduced them to Meade: ‘My brothers, 
who wish to have good government in our city. 
We know you are for good government,’ and 
they all bowed, as serious and solemn as you 
please, and started in to vote the Reform ticket. 

“It wasn’t a picnic, either, it was ugly 

















business for the three when they came out after 
casting their votes. Cabbages and stones were 
thrown at them, and one of them got a cut on 
the head, but he just wiped off the blood and 
went along. 

‘Meade says, ‘Those fellows were Ameri- 
cans—the right sort. The republic is safe, 
as long as we get that kind of citizens, from 
anywhere.’ And then I up and told him, 
Lucy, that we didn’t get that kind of voter by 
chance, and that it was an American girl who 
sent them to the polls, and she was my sister, 
and I was proud of her!’’ 

‘*You dear!’”’? said Lucy, blushing with 
pleasure, for praise from Tom was praise 
indeed. “But poor dear Anton George 





Washington—I know his father gave them all 
a beating after they got home!’’ 

**No, he didn’t,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Meade told 
me that the boy said to him, as he waited for 
his brothers, ‘My father is listening to my 
books. I have read four to him. He says it 


may be yet this is a free country. He does | 
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his headlong descent instantly checked, while | keel, a proceeding which never failed to throw 


a stroke or two with his tail sent him bound- 
ing half his length out of water. 
Within a week he had mastered the art of 


passengers and crew into a panic. 
It was this very practise which brought the 
wily old monster to grief on the day in ques- 


sounding, balancing and swimming at any | tion, and incidentally increased his offspring’s 
. . j . 
depth, steering a straight course under water, | knowledge of the dangers which menace the 


or circling round and round in vast, sweeping | ocean dweller. 


Rising with the customary 


not vote this time. But some day he will vote | spirals in the wake of his parents, over those | purpose beneath a powerful steamship, he was 


all right for the city, for he is a good man, my 
father.’ 
your City Club: 

“‘What’s the matter with Anton George 


|areas where brit, or whale-feed, was thickest. 
Allow me to propose a new cheer for | Day by day his strength increased, until he could 
| easily keep abreast of his seniors in their custom- 
} ary lazy jog of four or five miles an hour. 
Washington Frangos? He’s—all—right! ! !’”’ | 


|caught by the whirling propeller - blades and 
mortally injured. 

With blood pouring in torrents from his 
gaping wounds, he rose some distance astern, 


| , , er 
convulsively lashing the waves and twisting 


And the whole settlement, not to mention| ppe Runaway Gets Into Trouble. }and contorting his great frame in his death- 


the Reform League, agreed with him when they | 
[oo most youngsters, he had a well-devel- 


heard the story. 








weary mother lay basking in the sun 

with her new-born infant nestling against 
her side. ‘The baby was a singular-appearing 
little creature, black and glistening with oil. 
His massive and ill-shaped head was far too 
large for his tapering body, constituting a third 
or more of his total length of twelve feet. His 
most conspicuous feature was an expansive, 
bow-shaped mouth, which seemed fixed in a 
sardonic grin. Neck he had none, neither visi- 
ble ears, and his round, ox-like eyes were set 
far back between shoulder and jaw-angle, thus 
restricting his range of vision to a limited field 
on each side. Soothed by the slow, rhythmic 
rocking of his cradle,—commonly known as 
the Atlantic Ocean,—he floated motionless 
with sable body half-submerged, still dazed by 
his recent plunge into conscious existence. 

When his hunger had been satisfied, the 
parent cetacean availed herself of his full-fed 
contentment to seek her own dinner. Like that 
of most ‘‘grown-ups,’’ her chosen diet differed 
materially from that of her offspring. Many 
thousands, perhaps millions, of minute ptero- 
pods and crustacea would be sacrificed to the 
inner whale ere she could exclaim with Sydney 
Smith: 

“Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day!” 

Her table manners and furniture were of the 
most primitive. The measureless ocean bowl 
served her for a tureen, and her own capacious 
mouth for plate and spoon. Tucking her calf 
under one broad, flexible swimming-paw, as a 
human mother carries a babe between arm and 
hip while performing household duties, the 
great mammal hunched her leathery back, gave 
her tail a preliminary flourish, and vanished 
into the deeps. 

As the water closed above her with scarce a 
ripple to show where she had disappeared, she 
dexterously turned and shot ahead just beneath 
the surface, propelled by flail-like strokes of her 
powerful flukes. With mouth opened to its 
fullest capacity, she would scoop in several 
tons of sea-water, then snap together her 
mighty jaws and expel it from between her 
lips at the sides. Before being expelled, how- 
ever, the water was forced through a marvelous 
sieve, which neatly extracted and retained the 
countless tiny organisms with which it teemed. 
This sieve was composed of dagger-shaped 
plates of baleen (whalebone), hung—several 
hundred on a side—like rows of ebon stalactites 
from the whale’s upper jaw. In the middle, 
where the mouth cavity was deepest, these 
reached a length of six or seven feet, tapering 
at the front and back to a minimum of thirty 
inches. When the yawning mouth closed, the 
pointed extremities of the baleen were enclosed 
between the white, glistening cushion of the 
tongue and the inner surface of the puffy lower 
lip. As the rear edge of each plate was frayed 
into long, hair-like fringes which were inextri- 
cably matted together, the device formed a trap 
whence there was no escape, and the hapless 
cephalopods and mollusks, once entangled, were 
certain sooner or later to find their way 
down the monster’s ludicrously disproportionate 
three-and-a-half-inch gullet. 


Or glorious morning in early spring a 


In the Clear Green Depths. 


‘OR a time the baby found the swift motion 
intensely exhilarating. The water felt deli- 
ciously cool to his sun-baked little body, and 

he amused himself by thrashing his diminutive 
tail up and down in feeble imitation of his 
mother’s sledge-hammer strokes. He discov- 
ered that he could both hear and see better in 
the clear green depths, and watched with be- 
wildered interest the myriad moving shapes— 
some heavy and sluggish, others darting to and 
fro like living shuttles—that traversed the 
trackless wastes. 

After ten or twelve minutes, however, his 
interest in the kaleidoscopic water world with- 
out was obscured by a growing sense of 
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discomfort within. As a matter of fact, he 
was slowly asphyxiating, and knew neither the 
cause nor cure. Just as he began struggling 
in terror and distress, the mother rose with 
him to the surface. The instant her blow- 


noise like a steam-exhaust, sending a fountain 
of vapor eight feet into 
the air. The flipper- 
ling followed suit, ex- 
pelling the vitiated 
contents of his lungs in 
a slender column just 
visible against the 
blue, like the human 
breath on a frosty 
winter day. 

The relief was in- 
stantaneous. Luxuri- 
ously he drew in a 
deep draft of the tin- 
gling, salt-charged air, 
and the next moment 
his guardian had 
dragged him again into 
the depths and re- 
sumed her interrupted 
feast. 

When they reap- 
peared, the baby 
noticed for the first 
time a huge form, 
larger even than his 
mother’s, moving 
slowly in a course 
parallel with their own. Whenever they 
sounded, the black shape followed like a 
shadow, only to reémerge, with a spdut like 
the roar of an avalanche, at almost the same 
instant as themselves. 


The Passage of the Colossus. 


HE stranger was a magnificent bull whale, 
T measuring fully sixty feet from muzzle to 

fluke-tips. Of course the baby did not 
recognize him as his father, but he soon became 
accustomed to the titan’s presence, and felt 
uneasy whenever he chanced to move beyond 
his limited range of vision. 

The cool spring night was passed in tran- 
quil ease, the whale family lying extended at 
full length like a trio of mammoth logs. Once, 
just as the chill mist that precedes the dawn 
came stealing in from the east, the infant 
opened drowsy eyes and beheld a ghostly ap- 
parition glide rapidly past, buzzing and hum- 
ming like a hive of giant bees. Pale lights 
flickered here and there, half-eclipsed by the 
glory of the low-hanging moon. 

The passage of the colossus left a gleaming, 
phosphorescent trail, and churned the still 
water into deep undulations that rolled the 
great bodies of the cetaceans like so many bob- 
bing corks. It was the baby’s first introduc- 
tion to an ocean liner, and he quivered with 
alarm ; but finding that neither parent betrayed 
the slightest uneasiness, he snuggled back in 
his mother’s comforting embrace, and speedily 
fell asleep. 

The new day brought another strange and 
interesting experience. The youthful leviathan 
received a lesson in swimming. At the first 
attempt his heavy head went down, his tail 
soared skyward, and he made an involuntary 
dive for Davy Jones’s locker. 

In a flash the maternal flipper caught and 
drew him back to the surface, where he lay 
resting and weakly spouting to clear his blow- 
holes of the water that had gained entrance 
through his having forgotten to close them 
when he went under. 

Once more releasing him, yet on the alert to 
fly to his assistance if required, the mother 
swam a short distance ahead as an object-lesson. 
Again the bulky skull sank, but this time the 
infant instinctively flung out his wee swim- 
ming-paws, and found, to his astonishment, 











jagony. The flurry was quickly over, for he 
was too cruelly mangled to survive more than 


oped bump of self-esteem, which occasion- | a few minutes. 


ally inspired him to make a furious spurt | 


The widowed mother whale swam mourn- 


of thirty or forty yards, just to show the old | fully round the silent form until darkness fell. 


folks that they still had a thing or two to 
learn. This puerile egotism came near being 
his undoing one balmy afternoon, when the 
Nemesis who camps on the trail of the vain- 
glorious taught him a lesson he never forgot. 
The trio were sunning themselves on a broad, 
sky-rimmed expanse well outside the invisibly 
defined roadways of ocean traffic. The mother 
whale lay contentedly rolling from side to side, 
watching with dutiful admiration the gambols 
of her lord, who, with the spring madness in 
his veins, disported himself like a yearling calf 
instead of a dignified patriarch of some four 
centuries. Balancing with his flippers and 
nearly standing on his venerable head, the 
animated mountain would fling up his tail, 
brandish his massy flukes, and bring them down 


| All night she lingered in the vicinity; but 
| when daybreak revealed a fierce bevy of scav- 
|enger birds screaming and tearing at the dis- 
tended corpse, and a score of sharp fins cutting 
the water alongside, she abruptly wheeled, and 
| closely followed by her calf, laid a straight 
course for the north. 

There was little rest for the next few days. 
They slept less and wasted no time in play. 
Their chief pauses were for the refreshment of 
the baby. Otherwise they approached the sur- 
| face only when compelled to breathe. 

It was late June when they reached the 
summer feeding-grounds off the south coast of 
Greenland. Here they found plenty of com- 
pany, mostly migratory members of their own 
| species, with now and then a gigantic blue 





with a crash that sent tons of water leaping into | rorqual,—absolute monarch of the seas and 
holes were above water she ‘‘spouted’’ with a | the air and was audible for miles. 
In the midst of this unbecoming exhibition, | whalers,—a tiny white whale, hardly bigger 
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Master Balzna concluded to take advantage of 
his mother’s temporary abstraction to make an 
independent tour of investigation. Swimming 
under water, he managed to slip away unob- 
served ; but before he had covered an eighth of 
a mile he had reason to repent his temerity. 

As he spouted for the first time, there was a 
flash of steely blue and white, and a slim form 
darted arrow-like from below. The truant felt 
a sudden stab of pain, and the ripples that 
laved a glancing wound behind his left flipper 
turned suddenly crimson. 

He sprang forward with a convulsive tail- 
stroke, thus escaping the second thrust, and 
the third found a mark in the fat side of the 
mother whale, who had discovered the prodi- 
gal’s evil plight, and dashed to the rescue, 
interposing her own huge bulk between the 
aggressor and its prey. 

Then ensued a battle royal, wherein muscle 
was matched against agility. The swordfish 
appeared to attack on all sides at once, darting 
in and out, up and down, with rapier-like 
swiftness, while the tail of the cetacean 
threshed the water with terrific force as she 
spun round, aiming blow after blow at her 
lithe adversary. 

Fortunately the ocean brigand was little 
more than half-grown—otherwise it would not 
have been rash enough to attack single-handed 
a whale calf whose mother was certain to be 
close at hand. Before it succeeded in inflicting 
a dangerous wound, the broad flukes descended 
like a pile-driver squarely across its slender 
body, and crumpling like a piece of cardboard, 
it limply sank into the untroubled deeps. 

Without pause for rest, the bleeding con- 
queror seized the now thoroughly frightened 
and humbled youngster, and tore away north- 
ward at a pace that filled him with astonish- 
ment and respect. 

Two days later the infant received a second 
severe shock. Father whale, as has been said, 
was a hoary-headed old leviathan, who had 
successfully braved the perils of the deep for 
many generations. His seamed and furrowed 
back was white, not with advancing age, but 
with barnacles and whale parasites, which had 
converted him into a species of living house- 
boat. Occasionally, when the itching occa- 
sioned by their presence became intolerable, 
the patriarch would dive beneath some passing 


vessel, and coolly scratch himself along its | 
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| respectfully avoided even by professional 


than the infant him- 
self, or a stray bullhead 
from far northern lati- 


tudes. 
The widowed ceta- 
cean consorted with 


none of these, disdain- 
ing the advances of the 
young bachelor bulls 
that were beginning to 
consider the advisa- 
bility of taking mates, 
and devoting herself to 
the care and education 
of her calf. The latter 
seemed to absorb new 
life and vitality with 
every draft of his 
mother’s milk, grow- 
ing visibly plumper 
and stronger week by 
week, while his parent 
was correspondingly 
lean and emaciated. 
Her poor condition 
was not without com- 
pensation, inasmuch as 
she was left in peace 


| by the whalers, who in the absence of their 


legitimate prey, the great polar whale, were 
not averse to the capture of a promising Balena 
biscayensis. 

The indolent ease of the summer months, to- 
gether with the plentiful supply of feed, which 
in many places was so abundant as to impart 
a marked olive tinge to large areas of water, 
could not fail of a beneficial effect; and the 
mother whale’s shrunken frame by degrees filled 
out, until by the beginning of the autumn migra- 
tion she was in the prime of health and vigor. 

The arctic waters were freezing cold when 
the cow and calf finally turned their noses 
southward, but the warm overcoat of blubber 
which protected the baby’s tender flesh had 
increased from five inches to nearly a foot in 
thickness, and he was quite insensible to low 
temperatures. He still depended upon his 
parent for sustenance, but already rudimentary 
baleen plates were beginning to show in his 
upper jaw, and by another spring would enable 


him to forage for himself. 
H routine of the return trip, the nearest 
approach to an adventure taking place on 
the Newfoundland Banks, where the youngster 
fouled the riding-line of a cod-fisherman’s dory, 
and was unable to break loose until he had towed 
the boat and its dismayed occupant a mile sea- 
ward, to an accompaniment of jeers and 
laughter. 

No instinct warned the pair of danger as 
they broke water off the Long Island coast one 
crisp morning in November, but the keen eyes 
of a retired whaler caught sight of the distant 
spouts, and from their oblique, back ward direc- 
tion, recognized them as the insignia of a 
pair of right whales, whose capture meant a 
substantial addition to the family exchequer. 

With a ery of ‘‘Whale O!’’ he ran along the 
beach to the shed containing his long-disused 
whaling paraphernalia. Choosing a crew of 
six from the little knot of the curious who had 
hastily gathered at his call, he was quickly 
under way, a harpoon-gun mounted in the bow 
of the old whale-boat, spears and hand-har- 
poons arranged within easy reach, and two 


“Whale 0!” 
ARDLY an incident disturbed the regular 








tubs of neatly coiled line at his feet. 
He was followed by his brother, another 
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veteran seaman, in a gasoline-launch, and it 
was a neck-and-neck race between motor and 
oarsmen to the spot where the whales had last 
been seen. 

‘They had covered perhaps a mile when the 
latter spouted again, some distance south and 
less than two miles from shore. Instead of 
sounding immediately, the mother stopped to 
feed her nursling, and the boats rapidly closed 
in. The whale’s sense of hearing is very 
imperfect above water, and but for the throb- 
bing of the motor, the enemy might easily have 
crept within striking distance without discov- 
ery. The noise, however, gave the alarm, and 
with a seemingly derisive flourish of her tail, 
the great cow vanished in a twinkling. 

The calf did not follow at once, as 
she doubtless expected him todo. Per- 
haps juvenile curiosity held him; but 
whatever the cause, he lingered an 
instant too long. At a distance of 
twenty-five yards, bang! went the har- 
poon gun, and ten inches of rusty iron 
buried itself in his side. 

The wounded calf instantly sounded, 
the thin line hissing over the gunwale 
until Captain Josh took a turn with it 
round the loggerhead. Puzzled by the 
sudden resistance, the frightened little 
whale came struggling back to the sur- 
face; and now the mother, discovering 
his plight, came plowing through the 
waves to his assistance. 

This was what the attacking party 
was counting upon. The baby was 
commercially of small value; but they 
knew the mother would never desert it, 
and that their surest means of securing 
the greater prize was first to capture 
the smaller. 

As she neared the boat, Captain Josh 
unerringly planted a hand-harpoon in 
her vast shoulders just over the lungs. 
Like a flash she whirled and breached 
her huge body, her tail poised in mid- 
air directly above the heads of the 
oarsmen. 

“Into the water, 
their leader, himself setting 
example. 

The swimmers looked back, expecting 
to see the heavy flukes descend and crush the 
boat to splinters; but instead, the leviathan 
threw a flipper about her little one and quietly 
slipped with him into the deep. 

The whalers regained their places with an 
agility born of long practise, and were soon 
being dragged at racing speed in tow of the 
larger cetacean, the first harpoon having 
worked loose and released the calf. 

They were eight miles from shore before the 
victim reappeared. ‘This time the motor-boat 
took the initiative, and dashing in, enabled her 
captain to plunge a lance into the giant’s body 
at close range. That it reached a vital part 
was evidenced by the crimson fountain that 
ascended from her blow-holes. 

Without diving again, she passed into her 
death-flurry, which was short and sharp. 
Within five minutes the powerful creature lay 
rolling, an inert mass, at the mercy of her exe- 
cutioners. 

Now the real work of the day began. Two 
holes were cut in the gristle of the colossal tail, 
a tow-line passed through, and the procession 
started shoreward. Had the stringy biceps of 
the superannuated oarsmen been their sole 
dependence, towing the heavy carcass would 
have been a formidable undertaking; but the 
two boats being harnessed to the prize, tandem- 
fashion, with the motor in the lead puffing 
like an asthmatic old gentleman, they made a 
triumphal landing in something less than an 
hour. 

Twoscore eager hands grasped the tow-rope 
as soon as the craft was beached, and dragged 
the sixty-ton mountain to a place of safety, 
where it would be left high and dry by the 
receding tide. Here it was anchored at each 
end, and preparations for ‘‘trying-out’’ were 
begun at once. 

The ancient kettles, which had not seen day- 
light for at least two decades, were dragged 
forth and set up above high-water mark. The 
rusty blubber-spades were held to the grind- 
stone until the sparks flew, while the small 
boys of the village fought among themselves for 
the honor of turning the crank. Then the two 
captains, in spiked boots, mounted the carcass, 
and having first peeled off the outer skin in 
“blanket strips’? two feet wide and running 
the entire length from head to flukes, began the 
operation of flensing. 

Huge slabs of blubber, weighing a half- 
ton each, were cut out with the spades and 
stripped off and drawn ashore with block and 
tackle. 

When one side had been denuded, the carcass 
was rolled over and the work continued. Later 
the cavernous mouth was propped open, and 
entered by two men, who removed the tongue, 
—a twenty-foot white-satin cushion, which it 
was estimated would yield almost five tons of 
oil,—and cut away the bristling baleen plates, 
which constituted the most valuable portion of 
the take. 

Now the blubber was divided into smaller 
chunks and thrown into the kettles, beneath 
which fires had been lighted. Soon rose a 
rank, mephitic odor, telling the story of the 


boys!’’ shouted 
the 








morning’s work to the nostrils of every old 
sea-dog within a mile. 

In the meantime the baby Balena, wounded 
and alone, was hidden in the bosom of the 
Atlantic. When his mother had been finally 
slain and dragged away, he timidly followed 
at a distance; but the cheer that rang out as 
the procession neared the shore sent him right 
about face in sudden terror. 

He swam confusedly to and fro during the 
remainder of the day, and his rest that night 
was broken by pain and loneliness. The blood 
still oozed from the ragged, aching wound 
made by the harpoon, and he missed the 
comforting presence of her who had nourished 
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and protected him ever since he first opened 
wondering eyes on a strange universe. 

Morning found him faint with hunger and 
loss of blood, alternately lying motionless on 
the surface, and darting about in aimless 
frenzy, until his failing strength was ex- 
hausted. As the sun rose higher his weakness 
increased, and he sank into a lethargy wherein 
pain and hunger were forgotten. 

He no longer felt lonely or afraid. He only 
knew that he was drifting—drifting—quite 
peacefully, beneath a cloudless sky. Suddenly 
he arched his back like a bow, then straightened 
out and rolled gently upon his back, his flippers 
limply extended like wide-flung arms. 





“I GUESS YOU'LL HAVE TO GET ALONG WITHOUT HIM, JIM." 
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HE room in which Bruce Langford found 

himself was a small seven-by-nine cham- 

ber that had been built in under the hay- 
mow as a storage-place for broken harness, 
axle grease, wagon-tires, and various other odds 
and ends. The ceiling and all four of the 
board walls were solid, and the one tiny win- 
dow was set high up, quite out of reach, and 
so small that none but a living skeleton could 
have escaped by it. And a living skeleton 
Bruce was very far from being. The boy stood 
on the bare ground, as the floor of the room 
had been left unboarded. 

He had a few matches left in his pockets, 
and striking these, Bruce hunted round among 
the rubbish until he at last discovered two 
inches or more of tallow candle in the old 
saddle-bags that hung in one corner. 

Lighting the stub, he set it down on the floor, 
and pulled a broken nail-keg, the only thing 
he could find to stand on, under the window. 
Mounting this, he managed to pull himself up 
so as to chin the window-ledge. His idea was 
to call for help; but he had not given voice to 
more than three smothered shouts, when there 
was an ominous cracking from his frail sup- 
port, and the next thing he knew he was 
sprawling on the dirt floor nine feet below, 
amid a heap of keg-staves, clutching a broken 
piece of hemlock scantling. 


When Bogan returned to the fence corner, 
where he and Bruce had lain in wait, he halted, 
and placing his hands to his mouth, began to 
imitate the screech-owl’s call which he had 
heard a few moments before. An answering 
cry floated up from the roadside, and the man 
stole along in the direction from which it came. 
As he climbed the stone fence bordering the 
highway, two wary figures advanced toward 
him out of the darkness. 

“That you, Abe?’’ came in guarded tones 
from the leader. 

**Yep—it’s me,’”’ replied Bogan, ‘‘and we’ll 
have to sail right in now, too. Ain’t any time 
to waste. Where’s the rig and the knives ?’’ 

‘We tied the horse to the fence down there 
*long the road,’’ replied the other. ‘‘Here’s 
the saws and the knives. I had ’em filed and 
ground this mornin’. But say, Abe,’’ he broke 
off, ‘‘are they on to us, d’ye think ?’’ 

“Nobody ’cept the cub. He was bound 
he’d watch for you fellers to-night. And when 
he heard you give the signal I had to pound 
him good an’ plenty to keep him quiet. He’s 
locked up over in the barn now. Langford 
ain’t home yet, but he may get here before 
mornin’, so we can’t spend any time gabbin’. 
I’ve got two slick heifers picked out. They’re 
over there ’mongst the herd.’’ And he indica- 
ted the sleeping cattle with a jerk of his thumb. 





The trio lost no time in taking off their coats 


and cinching up their belts. Then Bogan and 
one of the newcomers, whom he called Fisher, 
each threw a coil of rope over his arm, and 
climbing the fence together, glided stealthily 
in among the cows. 

Bogan soon picked out the two heifers, and 
Fisher and he slipped the lariats over their 
heads. Then they managed by skilful manceu- 
vering to cut the young cows out of the herd 
and drive them into the adjoining field, through 
the bars which their companion had let down. 

The three ruffians were soon hard at work 
on the carcasses of the slaughtered animals, 
decapitating and skinning them and cutting 
them into quarters. Although they were ex- 
perienced hands at the business, and worked 
with feverish haste, it was two o’clock and 
after before the transportation of the beef to 
the wagon by the roadside had begun. 

Bruce lay on the dirt floor for fully half a 
minute after his untimely fall. It was the 
second jar he had sustained within the past 
fifteen minutes, and needless to say, he was 
somewhat dazed. As he lay there amid the 
wreck of the nail-keg, taking account of his 
bruises, he was suddenly startled by a peculiar 
noise as of something scratching on the outer 
wall of his prison, within six inches of his 
head. The boy rose quickly to his feet, tiptoed 
over to the candle in the corner, and shaded 
the light with the cover of an axle-grease box. 
He then stole back to the wall to listen. 

If Bogan had heard him shout for help and 
had come back to try his hand at ‘‘sniping’’ 
him through a knot-hole, Bruce thought it was 
just as well to furnish as little light as possible. 
And with bated breath, the boy crouched by 
the wall, straining every sense to learn who or 
what it was that was responsible for the scratch- 
ing. But in a few seconds he straightened up 
with a sigh of relief, for instead of the expected 
revolver click or muttered oath, Bruce caught 
the sound of a low whine. It was Grouse—old 
Grouse come to help him out! Then Bruce 
remembered that Grouse lay three feet under- 
ground down in the orchard. It must be the 
black dog that had come to the rescue—the dog 
that Bogan had driven to the woods that morn- 
ing. 

When he realized what it was on the other 
side of the wall, Bruce rapped loudly on the 
boards and began to call and whistle to the 
dog. At this he began to scratch harder than 
ever, and even gave vent to three or four sharp 
barks. 

Bruce had read of intelligent dogs which, 
upon finding their masters injured or impris- 
oned, had gone for aid, and he hoped that his 
friend outside could be made to do likewise. 

However, the bey’s continued: callings and 
rappings had a different effect upon the dog. 








Soon Bruce could hear him scratching again, 
but this time not upon the walls of the barn. 
It sounded more as if he was digging in the 
earth. And as he listened, Bruce gave an ex- 
clamation of joy, and his eyes shone with 
expectancy, for he realized that the dog had 
set about digging through to him! 

Seizing one of the keg-staves, the boy put 
his ear again to the wall and listened until he 
had located as nearly as possible the spot oppo- 
site which the dog was digging. Then, kicking 
the shade away from the candle, Bruce set 
eagerly to work upon the dirt floor of the har- 
ness-room with his improvised spade. 

Through the long, black hours boy and dog 
toiled away. The soil at the rear of the 
barn, where the black dog tunneled, 
was fairly light and gravelly, the little 
side-hill of which it was a part having 
been softened by recent showers. Be- 
sides, being well without the beaten 
path, the ground was unpacked by the 
feet of man or beast. But in the 
harness-room Bruce found it anything 
but easy to peck through the hard dirt 
floor with the sharp end of the keg- 
stave. 

Before long the candle began to gutter 
badly, and in a very few minutes 
had burned completely out, but Bruce 
worked on as best he could in the 
darkness. 

When he had got the hard outer crust 
of the ground loosened he found the 
work easier, and as the minutes length- 
ened into hours, the pile of earth beside 
him grew higher. When he stopped 
for breath, Bruce could hear the dog 
on the outside still scratching away as 
determinedly as if a fat woodchuck 
awaited him at the other end of the 
tunnel. 

It must have been after two o’clock 
when the two excavations at last met. 
Scooping out some dirt with his hands, 
Bruce felt something sharp rake his 
fingers, and the next minute, when he 
struck a match, the boy saw a black 
paw at the end of the passage. Hastily 
undoing the handkerchief which he 
wore at his neck, Bruce rolled it into a 
clumsy torch, lighted it, and stuck it in the 
pile of loose earth beside him. Then he attacked 
the tunnel with renewed vigor. 

In less than five minutes the black dog had 
both paws through the aperture, and in half 
an hour the passage had been widened to such 
an extent that the entire dog could come wrig- 
gling through. 

Bruce rubbed the redoubtable animal’s head 
and let him lick his hands and face to his 
heart’s content. Then, their greetings over, 
the boy crawled into the hole himself. 

The tunnel was about two feet wide at its 
narrowest. Bruce began gingerly to worm his 
way out. He knew that if he once got stuck 
he would be worse off than ever, but as luck 
would have it, he managed to squeeze through 
at last. The dog came close on his heels. 

Most boys, finding themselves free, would 
have scurried to the house, but Bruce Langford 
was not of that breed. His blood was now 
up, and burning with renewed anger at the 
thought of the villainous defection of the hired 
man, he grasped the black dog by the loose 
skin on his neck, and together they struck out 
on a swinging trot for the pasture-lot. It was 
not so dark outdoors as it had been within the 
barn, but time and again Bruce stumbled and 
nearly pitched headlong as he and the dog 
plowed along through the wet grass. 

Fisher was stationed at the wagon by the 
roadside to keep a sharp lookout and be on 
hand to pack away the meat which Bogan and 
Slade, the other “rustler,’’ brought from the 
pasture on their backs. 

Bogan knew that this would have to be their 
last killing in Blue Creek Valley, so he had 
untied the horse and turned the wagon so as to 
have everything in readiness for instant flight 
when the last of the beef had been put away. 
He had decided to take the back road through 
Baker’s Hollow, as that would take them across 
the state line within two hours, and by follow- 
ing it they would run no chances of meeting 
Langford or Amzi Mason on the way home. 

The hard work of cutting up the carcasses 
of the heifers, coupled with the severe nervous 
strain of being continually on the watch, had 
wearied the three thieves exceedingly. 

At last only two quarters remained to be 
stowed in the wagon. The sky in the east 
was lighting up a trifle, Bogan noticed, as he 
and Slade returned to the pasture for the last 
of the meat. The knowledge that it would 
soon be daylight made them hurry as rapidly 
as possible with their loads. Slade was the 
first to start back, as Bogan stopped to take a 
last look round and see that none of their para- 
phernalia had been left on the scene. 

Fisher stood in the rear of the wagon to 
receive the huge chunk of beef which Slade 
brought on his shoulders. Bogan had just 
begun to climb the fence with the last remaining 
quarter. As Slade backed up to the wagon, 


Fisher leaned far out over the tail-board and 
reached down to get a good lifting purchase on 
the meat. 

But it was predestined that the last two 

















quarters were not to go into the robbers’ wagon, 
for just as Fisher’s fingers closed on the beef, 
there was a commotion at the fence corner 
about twenty yards up the road, and an instant 
later a sturdy black animal, emitting sharp 
yelps of rage, came bounding down the pike, 
straight for the wagon. . 

The horse threw up its head with a snort of 
fear, wheeled in its tracks, and tore off down 
the road. As the wagon slued, Fisher lost 
his balance completely, and before he could 
save himself, shot forward on top of Slade, 
and the two ruffians and the haunch of beef 
rolled to the ground in a helpless jumble. Like 
an avenging thunderbolt the black dog hurled 
himself at them. 

Bruce Langford, yelling as he ran, followed 
on behind. When he pulled up at the prostrate 
figures in the road, the dog was jumping about 
on the outer edge of the squirming mass, bark- 
ing excitedly and snapping viciously whenever 
an arm or leg disengaged itself from the heap. 
From the howls that split the night, Bruce 
judged that somebody in the heap had been 
damaed. He hoped that it was the hired 
man. 

The boy carried nothing formidable in his 
hands with which to aid the dog, so he started 
toward the fence to look for a loose stake. As 
he did so he saw the figure of a man on the 
topmost rail, with an immense load of some- 
thing on his back. As he went nearer, he could 
hear the man grunting and swearing in an 
endeavor to throw off his burden, and Bruce 
recognized the voice as that of Bogan. 

The black dog, turning to see where Bruce 
had gone, caught sight of the hired man at 
almost the same instant, and with a vicious 
snarl, flew at him. As he heard him coming 
Bogan began to yell loudly. 

“Take him off !’’ he screamed. “Take him 
off — somebody — or he’ll chaw the legs off 
me!’’ 

And the fellow squirmed and heaved wildly 
to free his shoulders of the stolen beef. 

The black dog reached the fence just as the 
meat came tumbling to the ground, and as 
Bogan jumped from his precarious perch into 
the field. Wild with excitement, the dog dived 
under the rails and leaped after the flying 
man. 

Bruce ran to the fence, shouting encourage- 
ment to the dog. As the boy paused with one 
foot on the lower rail, he heard the sound of 
some one coming up the road on a run, and 
then he recognized the voice of his father shout- 
ing his name and demanding to know what 
the matter was. Bruce turned back from the 
fence and left the hired man to the tender mer- 
cies of the black dog. 

Fisher and Slade were still floundering round 
in the dust of the road-bed. Bruce was standing 
over them when his father came up. In a few 
jerky sentences the boy explained what had 
happened. Before he had finished, Amzi Mason 
joined them, with the thieves’ horse and wagon 
secured at the back of his own rig, and close 
behind him, in Langford’s buckboard, rode a 
stranger who proved to be the sheriff. 

Fisher and Slade were quickly disentangled 
and handcuffed. Both had been bruised and 
thoroughly dazed by their fall, and their legs 
had been nipped in several places by the dog’s 
teeth. Altogether, they were too played out 
to offer much resistance. 

Meanwhile Bogan was having the fight of 
his life over in the field. As the dog came up 
with him, the man turned and let drive an ill- 
directed kick at the animal’s head. As he did 
so, the dog gave a prodigious spring, and hit 
squarely against the man’s neck and chest, so 
that the fellow was borne backward, and they 
fell in a snarling, lashing heap. Bogan fought 
desperately and fiercely with one hand, for his 
antagonist had sunk his teeth deep into his 
right arm just below the elbow. Over and 
again the man beat his heavy fist in the dog’s 
face and eyes, but the blows had no effect in 
loosening the jaws. 

Deeper and deeper sank the dog’s fangs into 
the man’s forearm. Bogan could hear the sick- 
ening crack of his own bones. The blood 
dripped down over his shirt and overalls, mixing 
with the blood of the ill-fated heifers. The 
man strove repeatedly to rise, and at last man- 
aged to throw the dog off his chest and stagger 
to his knees. As he did so, he saw two figures 
come lunging toward him through the grass, 
but before they reached him he had fainted. 

Shortly after daybreak it was decided that 
David Langford and the sheriff would return 
to town immediately with the captured robbers, 
for Bogan was so seriously bitten as to need 
prompt medical attendance. 

Bruce came in for much praise when his 
story of the night’s adventures had been heard, 
but the black dog was hailed as the hero of the 
hour by every one. The sheriff wanted to take 
him back to town, but David Langford knew 
a good dog when he saw one. 

“7 guess you’ll have to get along without 
him, Jim,’’ said he. ‘‘Bruce and I need this 
fellow ourselves, and I’ll guarantee we won’t 
have any more such carryings on while he’s 
on the place. Those teeth of his are as strong 
and sound as any steel trap I’ve ever seen. 
Why, I had to pry them open to make him let 
go that scoundrel’s arm. I don’t know what 


would have happened if I hadn’t got there 
when I did. 


He’d probably have eaten the 








scamp up. And then his digging Bruce out of 
the barn—if that wasn’t the greatest trick I 
ever heard of! They say that every dog has 





“TT’S the rudder that’s wrong, not 
the steering-gear, sir. The first 
officer told me to tell you at once, sir.’’ 

For a moment the captain made no reply. 
Then he said slowly, ‘‘If the rudder is wrong 
in this, we are wrong, too—we’re wrong to 
a man.’’ Ife turned sharply to the sailor. 
“Don’t stand there staring at me. Send me 
the quartermasters. Send all the officers and 
the chief engineer to me on the bridge. Move 
lively !’” 

All day long the huge transatlantic freighter 
had faced a shrieking gale. She carried a crew 
of ninety men. Her holds were crowded with 
merchandise. On her main-deck stood hun- 
dreds of live, steaming cattle, steers fresh from 
the West, only held in restraint by the strength 
of their halters and the stanchions. Hordes of 
frightened sheep bleated from their pens. 

Night had found the ship on the southerly 
point of the Grand Banks—a treacherous spot, 
dreaded by the maritime world. And now the 
rudder was gone—torn from its place. 

In the forecastle ‘‘Chips,’’ the Scotch car- 
penter, called from his bunk: 

‘‘Whot’s oot wi’ the ship the night, Wicks? 
Summat’s wrang wi’ her. She’s rantin’ around 
so she nigh hove me clean out of me com- 
f’t’ble little bunk just now. Whot time be it?’’ 

‘*Time, Chips!’? answered the lamp-man. 
‘Tt’s nigh time every man was in 
his boots and on deck. If the ship’s 
rantin’ around now, she’s like to be 
wallowing round and looking for a 
place to lay down ’fore long. Her 
rudder’s gone—gone complete, man. 
Thesea’s up’igh. The wind’s strong 
enough to blow the buttons off your 
coat. Turn out, man—turn out while 
you may.”’ 

A monster gong clanged along the 
gangways between decks, the sum- 
mons for every man to stand ready 
for duty. 

On the bridge the captain was 
examining his revolver. His first 
officer stood at his elbow, staring off 
into the darkness. 

‘‘Steele,’’ the captain began, “this 
is a bad situation. It will take but 
one unlucky sea to throw us around 
across the sea. We’ve got to get sail 
on this craft to keep her headed up 
to it. 

‘*Take the third officer, the boat- 
swain, the boatswain’s mate, and go 
forward. Make every sailor up there 
work bending sail. Take your re- 
volver along, and don’t risk this ship 
and all hands through the act of any 
one man who flinches. It’s a dan- 
gerous —’’ 

The sentence was left unfinished. 
The great steel hulk began to swing 
round, offering her broadside to the 
wake of the powerful seas. ‘‘It’s too 
late, Steele!’’ shouted the captain. 
*‘Stand by me here on the bridge.’’ 

A stream of frenzied landsmen, 
whose duty it was to provide for the needs 
of the cattle, came rushing from below. Engi- 
neers, firemen, greasers and sailors all came 
running forward to that forbidden place, the 
cabin beneath the bridge and nearest the life- 
boats. 

The ship lurched upward on a sea. Her 
port rail went under. Another sea pounced 
upon her before she could recover, and drove 
her still farther off on her side. 

They waited for the craft to right when the 
sea had rolled off her, but she never righted. 
Her cargo had shifted. 

The captain caught the warning note of panic 
arising among his crew. With his officers at 
his heels, he confronted them. 

“Men,”’ he began, ‘‘my officers and I hope 
to do what is best for all. There is a place 
and a duty provided for every soul on board 
from the commander to the cabin-boy. I am 
the commander, you are the crew. You will 
obey my orders toa man. I order you now to 
return to your quarters below.’’ 

“Tt’s time to clear away the boats !’? mumbled 
a sullen sailor. 

‘‘The ship is settling already,’’ put in an 
excited cattleman. But the glistening barrel of 
the captain’s revolver raised in the light from a 
cabin port silenced them. They obeyed his 
order. - 

Throughout the long night the ship heaved 
and rolled in the seas that seemed determined to 
destroy her. Her great steel smoke-stacks went 
crashing from their fastenings. The life-boats 
one after another were torn from their grips and 
went sailing by the board. Water gushed down 
the gangways, the ventilator holes, the exposed 
funnel flues, with every lunge of the vessel, and 
quenched the fires beneath the boilers. 





RIE PATE OF NINETY MEN 








“The live cargo is the worst, sir,’’ spoke the 


his day, but this fellow’s made a night of his. 
Yes, sir! We’ll keep this fellow—he won’t 
have to go hungry again.’’ 






pAN00g 


first officer. “It’s their weight all on 
the port side that gives us such a list. 
The cattle are loose, and it’s impossible to go 
among them. I’ve tried it, sir.’’ 

The captain, with his first and second officers, 
stood hanging to the wave-swept bridge. It 
was a time when words availed little. The 
second officer turned to shield his face from the 
cutting sheets of brine, and caught a faint 
sound off in the distance. His first thought 
was that it was a steamer whistle. 

He cried out the news to the others. They 
ordered a great blazing torch set aloft, in the 
hope of attracting attention. 

From far off, down upon the wind, came a 
second whistle. The men listened anxiously for 
another blast. One came, a faint, wavering, 
distant note. Then came another, a hoarser, 
fuller sound. 

The cage of blazing oil-soaked waste went 
dangling upward to the masthead, its flame 
blown to an ember in the gusts of wind and 
flaring up boldly in the lulls. 

The deep, heavy rumble of the stranger’s 
whistle each time drew nearer. With his 
officers, the captain sent up rocket after rocket 
into the air. 

The first officer stooped in the lee of the wind- 
shield to light a match. A powerful sea struck 
the ship, sending all hands scrambling. The 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


——w 


OF CHIPS. 


second officer uttered an exclamation. 
she is, right here, sir! 
rigging on the starboard side.’’ 


the strange steamer. 

More rockets were sent skyward from the 
disabled ship. 

The stranger answered them. 

‘*We need assistance, ’’ the colored balls of fire 
read. 

‘We'll stand by until morning,’’ the answer 
came. 

One instant the friendly lights were clearly 
visible in the inky blackness, at another they 
disappeared from view. Ninety men’s courage 
rose and fell as they alternately came into view 
and disappeared again throughout the night. 

When daylight broke, off against a wild, gray 
sky stood the faithful ship, heaving and chuck- 
ing into a vicious sea. Men could be plainly 


seen upon her decks. 


Down she steamed toward her crippled sister. 
Flag signals made plain the conditions. 

‘Our rudder is gone. Our fires are out. Our 
boats are gone. We wish to be taken off,’’ 
read the little colored flags. 

**We’ll try,’’ came the brief reply. 

Steele, the first officer, watched the prepara- 
tions intently through the binocular. ‘‘They 
are trying to launch a boat, sir,’’ said he. 
‘*They are lowering her now. One’s in the 
water alongside. A man is going down a rope 
to board her. He has courage, sir!’’ 

A break came in the officer’s rapid words. 
‘Is she clear yet, Steele?’’ asked the impa- 
tient captain. 

‘No, sir, she’s smashed to splinters along- 
side, and the man is dangling back up over the 
ship’s side!’’ the mate answered. 





OVER HER GUNWALE WAS CLIMBING THE FORM 


‘There | 
Just off the fore | lowed the course of the white log-line out to 
| where it was lost beneath a boiling sea. 
Out of the darkness glimmered the lights of | 
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it. It shot clear from the ship’s side, and was 
followed by another. The officer watched their 
movements closely. Two small white specks, 
with their oars spread like the wings of gulls 
on the ridge of a sea one instant, and lost to 
view the next. 

The officer, through 
smothered by a breaking sea. 
sidewise under its force. 

‘‘One’s gone!’’ he yelled. “No, she isn’t!’’ 
he added. ‘‘Yes—no! No, no, they’ve caught 
her !’? 

The sister ship, dropping her boats safely, 
turned under a full headway, and steaming 
down, took up a position to leeward. There 
she lay, watching events. 

Each roaring sea drove against the submerged 
side of the disabled steamer, and climbing up 
the steep incline of her deck, pounded down 
over the upraised side, making it impossible 
for any boat to come near her. 

“You'll have to jump!’’ cried the officer 
commanding the first boat, when within 
hailing distance. ‘‘We don’t dare to come 
nearer |’? 

With a roar, a monster sea struck the down- 
turned side of the cabin-house. Its timbers 
cracked and ripped. A steer bellowed between 
decks. The two boats hovered in the dis- 
tance, waiting for the first man to jump. The 
great, able steamer lay pitching off to leeward, 
silently looking on. 

The captain shook his head. 
any man to attempt it!’’ he said. 

Of the men, standing in the lee of the house, 
many were unable to swim a stroke. Others, 
in the face of what seemed certain fate in 
jumping into a boiling sea, held rather to 
the uncertain fate of remaining where they 
were. 


the glass, saw one 
She lurched 


“*T can’t ask 





| coming sea. 





A second boat was lowered, with a crew in | 





Another sea drove at the slowly settling 
craft. It struck the loosened cabin 
which sheltered the crew. The deck 
planks ripped beneath their feet. The 
house began to swing about loose. 
It spurred them to action. 

Chips, the short, ruddy-faced car- 
penter, started forward from the 
crowd. “One more good wave and 
this house is going by the board! 
And when the ship is open to the 
seas—what then ?’’ 

No one answered. The situation 
was plain to every man. 

“I’ve only the ould foiks left at 
Dundee, sir,’’ he continued, address- 
ing the captain. ‘“Their names are 
on the ship’s shore register, if you’ll 
remember them, sir. Get oot the 
spare log-line and pay it off to me, 
sir. I’ll try it.” 

The ship was struck a blow that 
sent a tremor through her. The 
cabin-house began to leave its bed. 
The carpenter drew off his outer 
clothes and his boots, and one after 
the other he threw the things on the 
deck. He took the end of the coil of 
small white log-line, tied it round his 
body, and with a cork belt about 
his waist, climbed upward on the rig- 
ging. 

‘‘Have a mind to the ould folks, 
sir!’’ he called, from his perch. 

The warning roar of a sea came to 
the ears of the sailors. They laid 
hold on anything within reach. The 
sea broke over the vessel. When it 
had passed, the men looked up at the 
rigging again. Chips was gone. 
From the coil in the captain’s hand they fol- 


They 
saw the sea rush on. Then up shot a black, 
round head, and off struck the little carpenter 
toward the nearest boat, trailing the log-line 
behind him. 

His shipmates stood in silence, looking on. 
They heard the roar of another sea coming. 
To a man, they ran for the rigging. They saw 
the cabin-house and the bridge rise up into the 
air and lurch off on a sea. They could hear 
the tons of water pouring into the big hole 
in the deck, but their eyes were fixed on the 
struggling man. 

‘*He’ll never make it!’’ cried one, as the 
breaking sea was seen sweeping down upon 
the carpenter. 

‘The two little life-boats began to struggle 
ahead toward him. ‘They 1:aced with the on- 
Then man and boats disappeared 
behind the towering wall of water. 

A frenzied steer bellowed wildly between 
decks. A man in the group clinging to the 
rigging of the sinking ship groaned. The cap- 
tain turned his eyes away from the spot. 

A man shouted. The nose of a little white 
boat appeared through the breaking ridge of 
the sea. She staggered to one side; then she 
shot clear into the air and down its steep 
slope. 

Over her gunwale was climbing the form 
of Chips, the little carpenter. From his 
body trailed the long thread of white log- 
line, the line by which ninety men’s lives 
were to be saved. A crowd of men broke into 
a cheer. The hoarse whistle of the rescuing 
steamer sounded frantically, and from the 
slowly sinking steamer the men began to 
follow the carpenter’s line to safety. 








a 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ECEMBER the first. 
begins. 


Christmas shopping 


USBANDS will be interested in the report, 

not yet substantiated, that the Paris dress- 
makers are to make fashionable gowns that 
button down the front. 

EREAFTER if the sender of a registered 

letter wishes for a receipt from the person 
addressed, he must ask for it, for the govern- 
ment no longer requires that one be given as 
a matter of course. 


S° many hunters have been shot, having been 
mistaken for game, that the Vermont prop- 
osition to compel hunters going into the woods 
to wear a bright red coat seems like a reason- 
able life-saving suggestion. 
NSTEAD of putting up a big statue to honor 
Champlain, the tercentenary commission of 
New York and Vermont has decided to erect 
a lighthouse on the shore of Lake Champlain 
to make brilliant the fame of the explorer. 
HE world of science pays a deserved tribute 
to a remarkable woman when it decrees 
that the “curie’’ shall be the standard unit for 
measuring radium, and requests Madame Curie 
to prepare such an international standard to be 
preserved in Paris. 


DEPARTMENT of games has been opened 

in the St. Paul public library. Boys and 
girls, tired of reading, may now get checkers, 
chess, jackstraws and such like, instead of books, 
for their amusement during winter evenings. 
Such a library in smaller towns—even in a 
Sunday-school — might be useful in keeping 
boys from the streets. 


INES for illegal liquor-selling in an Ohio 
town were kept in a separate fund until 
enough accumulated to build an electric-light 
plant. The light was turned on a short time 
ago. A sewage-disposal plant is to be built 
next, and then the streets are to be paved, un- 
less the liquor-sellers decide that their business 
is not profitable enough to continue to pay the 
fines. = 
HRISTOPHER Columbus was not the last 
of his race. The Duke of Veragua, who 
was descended from the great explorer, died in 
Spain the other day. He was not the mere 
bearer of a great name, but had served as 
minister of marine in the Spanish cabinet, and 
was one of the most distinguished noblemen of 
the kingdom. He visited America in 1893 as 
the representative of his great ancestor at the 
world’s fair. 


HAT the state flag should fly over the 
schoolhouses, along with the national flag, 
has been suggested by a Rhode Island teacher. 
Not all the states have flags. Even New 
Hampshire, one of the oldest states, did not 
formally adopt a flag till last year, although 
the militia had used a state banner for more 
thanacentury. It might be interesting for the 
teachers in each state to discover whether their 
state has a flag and what it is. 
URPRISE has been manifested that Iowa, 
one of the most prosperous of states, has 
shown a slight decline in population during the 
last decade, instead of the expected increase. 
The explanation probably lies in the very pros- 
perity of the state. Iowa is almost wholly an 
agricultural community. Since the last census 
farm values in the state have risen tremen- 
dously. The farmers’ sons, therefore, have 
sought cheaper land in the northwest or south- 
west, and the lack of great manufacturing cen- 
ters has prevented any considerable influx of 
immigrants. = 
HAT work of the most vital, far-reaching 
importance may be accomplished through 
the initiative of a single inconspicuous human 
being is the lesson taught by the life of the late 
Henri Dunant. Not many persons were fa- 
miliar with his name, but no one is ignorant of 
the institution founded by the modest Swiss— 
the Red Cross Society. His own experiences 
in succoring the wounded after the Battle of 
Solferino gave him the idea; and his published 
description of the battle, a masterly piece of 





literary realism, aroused Europe to sympathy 
with his cause. Four years later—in 1863—the 
international society was founded. What it has 
achieved in the cause of humanity no one needs 
to be told. 


EMORIALS of army chaplains have rarely 

been erected upon battle - fields; but the 
bronze statue of Father Corby, which was 
recently dedicated at Gettysburg, commemorates 
a most remarkable and impressive incident of 
the great battle. The statue is placed on the 
same rock upon which the priest stood while 
he granted absolution to an entire brigade of 
the Union army. Every man of the brigade, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, knelt on the field 
before the chaplain, and a moment after he 
spoke the solemn words, the bloodiest charge 
of the second day’s fighting was on. 


* ¢ 


SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 


The strong right arm is only strong 
Because an active will has made it serve. 
Selected. 


¢ ¢ 


COMMERCE AND EDUCATION. 


HENEVER two or three men assemble 
W in the interest of education, they at 

once begin to find fault with the schools 
and colleges. They all seem to agree that 
something is wrong. 

One college president says that the attention 
of the students is absorbed by athletics, frater- 
nities and college politics, and that the work of 
the classroom is resented as an intrusion upon 
the real activities of college life. 

Another president points out that the utili- 
tarian subjects, which prepare a youth for the 
work of his profession, are popular, to the ex- 
clusion of those which are supposed to make 
the college-bred student a man of culture. 

Still a third calls attention to the fact that 
hard scholastic work in college has become so 
unpopular that the earnest student, who was 
once known as a ‘“‘grind,’’ is now called a 
“greasy grind.’’ 

A recent writer in Science, who regards the 
commercial spirit as responsible for what is 
considered as the modern demoralization of the 
intellectual life of the colleges, has hit upon a 
reasonably accurate diagnosis of the case. 

The present time is intensely commercial. 
Statesmen are engaged in solving problems of 
national commerce. Business men are com- 
plaining that government does not assist them 
enough in expanding their trade. Young men 
brought up in this commercial atmosphere, and 
taught that business success is of supreme im- 
portance, naturally look upon mere culture as 
unprofitable, and if they must choose between 
a course in the Greek drama and a course in 
mineralogy and mining, choose that which leads 
to employment in extracting mineral wealth 
from the earth. 

The discontent of those in charge of the 
colleges is wholesome. Commerce is necessary, 
and young men must be trained in its ways 
and qualified to expand the national trade; but 
there must always be men of culture to keep 
alive the intellectual life, for that life, as was 
intimated on a mount in Asia many centuries 
ago, is more than the enlargement of the 
slaughter-houses, and the body is of greater 
value than scores of woolen-mills. 


* ¢ 


THE MAKING OF AN EMPEROR. 


REDERICK William, the German crown 
e/F prince, will, in the natural course of 

events, succeed his father as Emperor. It 
is of interest to the rest of the world, as well as 
to his own country, to follow the course of his 
preparation for his great task. 

The time has gone by when the head of a 
state, even though he come to his honors by 
inheritance, may treat his duties lightly. The 
business of governing is a serious occupation. 
The details may be delegated to others, but the 
king or emperor who would retain the respect 
of his people must understand the needs of his 
country, and must be able and willing to work 
with his ministers. 

The German crown prince is credited with a 
desire to know how his country: is governed, 
and he has on at least one conspicuous occasion 
assisted his father in freeing himself from 
unworthy advisers. He has had training in 
various governmental departments, and is now 
making a tour of Asia. He will spend two 
months in India, will visit Siam, the Dutch 
Indies, China and Japan, and will return home 
in May by way of Siberia. 

Germany controls a port in China, but other- 
wise German interests in the East are chiefly 
commercial. Yet the East is to play an im- 
portant réle in international politics, and if 
Germany is also to play a part in the game, 
the Emperor must know something about the 
Eastern peoples. 

The Asiatic tour of Frederick William cannot 
be compared for length or importance with the 
tours taken by the present King of England 
before he ascended the throne. There are few 
countries which he has not visited, and there 
are not many important British colonies which 
he has not studied with his own eyes. He is 
the most travelled King Britain has ever had, 





as Mr. Taft is America’s most travelled Presi- 
dent. The future German Emperor should have 
time to see much more of the world before he 
undertakes his grave duties. 


* & 


_ CHILDLIKE JOY. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


¢ ¢ 


WOMEN AND FASHION. 


T seems paradoxical, but the hobble skirt 

cannot be said to have led a restricted life, 

no matter what it has done to its wearers. 
It has been paragraphed, photographed, worn, 
ridiculed, eagerly copied, and at last apostro- 
phized from the pulpit as a symbol of that glo- 
rious attribute of woman, infinite, unwitherable 
variety, a quality which. the preacher some- 
what needlessly seemed to fear was in danger 
of dying out. Even a cursory glance at a 
recently published book on ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Costume’’ shows that woman was, is and will 
be always a variable, mutable creature, a fact 
discovered no doubt long before the days when 
Vergil stated it as an immortal truth. 

But another thing is also certain: woman is 
changeable according to a fixed law; she walks 
as properly in a predestined orbit as any planet. 
Consider, for example, the Empire revival a 
few years ago, or as a more modern instance, 
the muff of 1817 that is with us to-day; and to 
look at a certain print of 1813 is to declare that 
the lady might, without causing people to stare, 
walk through the fashionable street of any large 
city. Therefore, if one is observant and lives 
long enough, one may see women shift their 
waist line from their shoulders down almost to 
their feet, and what is more, feel no whit 
astonished at the marvelous evolution. 

Take any current pattern-book—how young, 
splendid, stylish, secure from time, these 
haughtily lovely ladies look. Glance at them 
ten years later, and they are supremely ridicu- 
lous. It is only in the artist’s hands that 
fashions live fitly. Wheatley has made a hat, 
beside which the peach-basket looks tame and 
unimaginative, a thing of beauty; Devéria’s 
1831 sketches of frilled .impossibilities are 
charming. What can be lovelier than Bovy’s 
‘Dancing Sisters,’ all flowing Grecian lines? 
And even the usually unpicturesque mid-V ic- 
torian dress becomes charming when touched 
by Winterhalter’s art. All fashions seem good 
in their time, but it remains for the artist to 
seize the one supreme, psychological moment, 
if only to convince the world that it was not 
foolish in the day of its youth. 


* © 


THE POTATO. 


VER since 1875 France has forbidden the 
E importation of potatoes from America on 

the ground that many of them were affected 
by a disease which might contaminate those 
grown in France. The recent removal of that 
ban is an official vindication of the American 
potato which is welcome from the point of view 
of sentiment,—both patriotic and gastronomic, 
—but which is commercially of little or no im- 
portance. 

This country now raises annually about three 
hundred million bushels of potatoes,—more if 
the crop is good,—and consumes nearly all 
of them at home. It exports a few, mainly 
to Canada and the West Indies, and imports a 
few from Canada and Great Britain, but it is 
an exceptional year in which either the imports 
or the exports go much beyond a million 
bushels. 

Wherever the American table is spread, there 
is the potato—boiled, baked, fried, stewed, 
hashed, scalloped, in salad or otherwise. A 
foreign visitor once said that it was impos- 
sible to order even a carriage in America 
without having potatoes brought on the side. 
It is hoped he spoke in appreciation, rather 
than derision, for the great food value of the 
potato is beyond question, and a much larger 
production and consumption would be a national 
blessing. 

Maize, tobacco and potatoes are the three 
great products of the soil which America gave 
the world. The potato is a native of South 
America, but was early introduced to this 
country and to Europe by the Spaniards. From 
Virginia it went to England in 1586. Not until 
the eighteenth century was the humble potato 
properly appreciated in the Old World, but it 
has now become a staple food in all temperate 


climates. 
* © 


AN ISSUE AND A PARTY. 


CURIOUS and interesting contrast exists 
between the growth and aggressiveness 
of the sentiment in favor of prohibiting 
liquor-selling, and the slow increase of the 
party which finds in that sentiment its cause 
for existence: Twenty-six years ago Governor 
St. John’s vote for President was one and a 
half per cent. of the total, and that of Mr. 
Chafin two years ago was considerably less 
than two per cent. Yet in that quarter of a 
century the prohibition movement has made 
astonishing progress. 
‘ ‘State - wide’ prohibition prevails in nine 





states, and is foreshadowed in others. Only 
two states are without any restrictive legislation. 
Liquor-selling is illegal in perhaps two-thirds 
of the territory of the United States. But these 
results have been achieved through the instru- 
mentality of one or the other of the great polit- 
ical parties, responding to the impulse of public 
sentiment. The Prohibition party has never 
been other than a small minority in any state. 

There may be two ways of explaining these 
facts. Liquor-selling, since it affects commu- 
nities directly, is likely to be dealt with locally. 
The average voter is concerned to keep the saloon 
out of his street, his own town. He is quickly 
interested in an effort of that sort, but it is 
hard to excite him about the existence of saloons 
in a state a thousand miles away. He believes 
the people of that part of the country ought to 
keep their own premises clean without help 
from him. 

Moreover, political parties rarely thrive on a 
single issue. It is a similar habit of mind, 
a similar way of looking at this, that or the 
other question that binds voters in a successful 
political organization. The abolitionists, full 
of moral enthusiasm and blind to any issue but 
their own, could never cast very many votes. 
Yet they lived to see their policy triumphantly 
carried out by another party. So the Prohibi- 
tionists are never likely to threaten Republican 
or Democratic dominance. But prohibition 
has won some impressive victories, and is in 
the way of winning a good many more. 


* 


THE BUDGET EXHIBITION. 


EW York City has recently given an exhi- 
N bition new to American civic life, and, if 

one may judge by the attendance, of deep 
interest to all the heterogeneous population of 
the greatest city on the continent. 

It was known as the ‘ ‘budget exhibition.’’ 
The purpose, and indeed, the character, of it 
could hardly be expressed more clearly or defi- 
nitely than in the words on the posters by 
which the exhibition was advertised: ‘‘New 
York City invites you to see how your money 
is spent.’’ The ‘‘budget’? means not only the 
enormous sum raised every year by taxation, 
but the division and apportionment of that 
sum. 

How many people, even in the smallest town, 
know how their money is spent? How many 
know the amount which goes to the board of 
education, and what the board does with it? 
How many know the portion which the police 
department uses, and how it is spent? Yet 
these questions and the answers to them lie at 
the very root of good government—in the coun- 
try town or the great city. 

The large attendance and the great interest 
of visitors—more than three-quarters of a million 
in all—caused the exhibition to be kept open a 
month instead of a week, as originally planned. 

For the first time in their lives thousands 
of citizens and taxpayers had a chance to see 
how the department of weights and measures 
prevents dishonest dealers from cheating; how 
the board of charities and corrections educates 
defective children ; how the health board insures 
the purity of the milk supply. 

The exhibition not only performed an intel- 
lectual service in the way of educating those 
who saw it; it afforded an impressive and val- 
uable moral and patriotic lesson, of a kind 
needed as much in the little town as in the 
great city. 

Do you know how your money is being 
spent? If not, how can you vote intelligently 
in the choice of the officers who are to spend 
it? 

® @¢ & 

HILE digging for the foundations of a new 

public building on the south bank of the 
Thames, at Westminster Bridge, a few weeks ago, 
British workmen came upon the remains of a 
genuine Roman boat, or barge, the first craft of 
its kind ever found in England, although several 
ancient ‘“‘dugouts” have come to light. The boat 
was found twenty feet below the surface and 
upon a bed of white sand, which evidently formed 
the banks of the Thames many centuries ago. 
About half the boat remains. It was made wholly 
of oak,—keel, ribs, beams and planks,—and was 
about seventy feet long and fourteen wide. It 
had no mast and was propelled by oars. In it 
were found Roman coins of the first and third 
centuries, fragments of leather shoes and scraps 
of pottery. One coin was of the Emperor Carausius, 
a usurper who lived in the third century. He 
rebelled against Rome and held his own in Britain 
for seven years. The historians say that he built a 
fleet to maintain his power, and it is not a difficult 
stretch of the imagination to fancy that this old 
oaken barge was one of that first British fleet over 
sixteen hundred years ago. 





VERY one has read the newspaper story of the 

willow posts driven into the ground for the cor- 
ner supports of a barn, which took root, grew, and 
raised the barn high enough to make a basement 
for storing farm tools. The story is ar old one, 
and the barn has been located in many places. 
Its companion is the story of a tall tree, in the 
crotch of which, high above the ground, is a large 
boulder that has been lifted by the growth of the 
tree. This story of the boulder is usually told to 
illustrate the power there is in a growing plant. 
The latest version of the willow barn-post tale 
has come from Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, 
where the barn is said to be. Of course neither 
story is or can be true. Prof. Charles S. Sargent, 


the greatest arborist in America, says that the 
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trunk of a tree lengthens only by the development 
of the terminal bud or by a bud formed in the axils 
of one of the upper leaves, and that a tree could 
not carry up a boulder by lengthening its trunk. 
He suggests that the owner of the Lloydminster 
barn must have used it for a distillery. 


* @¢' 


A SPECIALIST IN CHARACTER. 


RS. Bates had left home in a tolerably tranquil 
frame of mind. Her blue voile fitted well, her 
hat was so becoming that it made her look at least 
five years younger than she really was, and she 
fancied her spirit clad in the ample robe of con- 
tentment. But when she had waited five—ten— 
fifteen minutes for Mrs. Hamilton- White to appear, 
the magnificence of her surroundings began to 
weigh upon her, and she found herself doing a 
vague sum in mental arithmetic as to how many 
times her husband’s salary would go into the prob- 
able value of the Corot hanging on the opposite 
wall. She suddenly felt out of place. 

“T suppose,” and she frowned a little, “I ought 
to have on a Worth gown or a Paquin frock to be 
really at home here. But, after all, ‘what’s the 
odds so long as you’re happy?’ as Bob says,” she 
ended, her frown changing to a smile. . 

Then the door opened, and she turned, conscious 
of the presence of a richly rustling heliotrope tea- 
gowned figure that, had its owner not been so 
sumptuously wealthy, would invariably be de- 
scribed as “motherly.” Mrs. Hamilton- White 
meant well to all the world; her advice showed it. 
She would have had everybody industrious, con- 
tented, thrifty, and above all, she believed in the 
development of character. 

“Dear child, you must excuse me,” she said, as 
she sank down beside Mrs. Bates on a deep-cush- 
ioned divan, “but ‘Tristram und Isolde’ kept us 
up so late last night that I was lazy this morning. 
And how are you, and how do the plans for Europe 
go?” 

Mrs. Bates bit her lip a little. 

“They don’t go at all,” she said, frankly. “We’re 
awfully sorry, but though we’ve worked and 
planned and—and scrimped—well, it just doesn’t 
seem possible this year, at least.” 

“Europe will still be waiting, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton-White, consolingly—she had a wonder- 
ful knack of discovering the silver lining of other 
people’s clouds. “And every year you will appre- 
ciate it more.’ 

“But Bob needed it so much,” argued Mrs. Bates, 
earnestly. “(He can’t get his Ph. D. without an- 
other year in Paris. It sometimes seems cruel 
that all of daddy’s fortune should have been swept 
away, and that I had to go to Bob penniless.” 

“You’re a far finer woman, my dear Abby, just 
because your character has been strengthened by 
hardship,” Mrs. Hamilton-White replied, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘Our souls grow by deprivation.” 

“But, Mrs. White,” cried the younger woman, 
“I’m thirty now—Bob’s thirty-five! Our characters 
are formed. I don’t believe a little luxury would 
absolutely ruin us.” 

But her mentor corrected her. “A life of idle 
ease, my child,” she replied, ‘makes us spiritually 
flabby.” 

Mrs. Bates rose impulsively to go. Here argu- 
ment seemed so hopeless. 

“I suppose,” she said, a little irrelevantly, “I 
sha’n’t see you for a long time.” 

“No,” Mrs. Hamilton-White answered, compla- 
cently. ‘We sail the fifteenth. We were so for- 
tunate to have secured that perfect suite on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm. And we’re going to Spain. I 
consider it my duty to see the Prado again.” 

Out in the open air Mrs. Bates breathed more 
freely. She turned to look back at the splendor 
she had left. Then her fortunate, blessed sense 
of humor returned. 

“TI wish,” she said, reflectively, “I do wish that 
Providence would see fit to send Mrs. Hamilton- 
White just enough hardship to keep her from the 
awful danger of fatty degeneration of the spirit.” 


* © 


AUNT HELEN’S CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


OUISE threw herself on the couch and rumpled 
her hair despairingly. ‘I suppose Christmas 
giving is a good thing,” she said, with a solemnity 
that was half-real and half-assumed, “but getting 
all these presents during this awful rush just 
before Christmas does take the edge off it. I’ve 
been at it the whole morning—and I’m only just 
beginning.” 

“TI don’t have any trouble,” replied her Aunt 
Helen. Aunt Helen never seems to have any 
trouble, but those who know her know that she 
has had her share of perplexities and sorrows. 

“T know you don’t. But it’s just about as hard 
to take a week earlier in the season as to do it just 
before Christmas.” 

“TI don’t take a week earlier in the season,” re- 
plied Aunt Helen. “I take the whole year from 
Christmas to Christmas.” 

“But just think of spending a whole year buying 
Christmas presents!” 

“Tf I thought of them as something that I bought 
just for Christmas,” said Aunt Helen, ‘‘perhaps I 
should find it a little burdensome.” 

“But how do you think of it?” 

“In the first place,” the older woman laid down 
her book and turned toward her niece, “I never 
give presents except to people whom I wish to 
remember because I have a real affection for 
them —” 

“Which is a good many,” interposed Louise. 

“Yes. I’m glad to say it is a good many. But 
you see, I know the people to whom I wish to give 
presents, and so I am always on the lookout for 
something that would give them pleasure. I do 
have a list of them, and a bureau drawer marked 
‘Christmas.’ That’s all the system there is to it. 
And whenever I see something that I think one of 
those people would like, and it is something I can 
afford to give, I buy it, do it up in a regular Christ- 
mas package, and put a mark against that name 
on the list. Then when Christmas comes I have 
all my presents, not only selected and bought, but 
done up ready for delivery.” 

“It sounds like a fine plan,” agreed Louise. She 





sat up and smoothed her hair. “I’m going to 
try it myself, and shall begin immediately after 
Christmas getting my next year’s presents. But 
suppose you see two things that seem just 
the right present for the same person?’ she 
added, as if the possibility seemed a little dis- 
couraging. 

“That depends on my finances,” replied Aunt 
Helen. ‘Sometimes I buy both of them, and then, 
if I feel flush about Christmas time, I send both 
packages. And if I don’t feel so flush, I keep one 
of them as a nest-egg for my next collection.” 
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PASSING EXAMINATION. 


CHOOL examinations for promotion are passed 
variously. It is just as true that they are set 
variously. In ‘‘Phases of My Life,” Dean Pigou 
writes of the way in which candidates were ex- 
amined at the divinity school of Dublin University. 
The occasion, although a trying one, did not lack 
the presence of humor. 


One examiner took pleasure in putting to us 
what he called “catch questions” in Bible and 
—_ er-book. We were supposed to know these 

s well. The questions were put to see how 
far we had read them with attention and care. 
Three of us were being examined by the present 
——, the well-known and greatly esteemed 

octor Salmon. 

“What was the —, gentlemen, of the ship in 
which Saint Paul, on the occasion of his shipwreck, 
sailed ?” 

The question was really to see if we had studied 
Blunt’s ““Undesigned Coincidences of Scripture.” 





I have met very few people who have answered | 


this a, straight off: ‘“‘They cast the wheat 
into the sea 
We none of us remembered. I hazarded, “Pris- 
oners, sir.” This was not satisfactory, inasmuch 
as the prisoners were not thrown ov erboard. 
“What do you say, sir?” to my companion in 


mis ery. 

“Contributions from the churches, sir.” 

This was too much for the examiner. Looking 
at the candidate with a twinkle in his eye, he said, 
“You’ re thinking, sir, of entering the ministry?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied’ my companion, greatly re- 
lieved, ‘and under the momentary impression that 
the answer was correct. 

“Faith, sir,” said Salmon, “when you come to 
examine an offertory with its threepenny pieces, 
you will see that they need not have thrown the 
collection overboard to lighten the ship.” 


* ¢ 


AN OLDEN-TIME QUEEN. 


LATE publication gives a picture of the oldest 

historical fan in existence, preserved in the 
Cathedral of Monza, near Milan. The fan be- 
longed to Theodelinda, Queen of the Lombards in 
the sixth century, who had other interesting pos- 
sessions besides her fan, which have been handed 
down to this generation. One of them is the famous 
Iron Crown of Lombardy. 


One little episode in Theodelinda’s experience 
brings her near akin to a queen of later days, 
for she had to perform the same delicate task as 
Victoria of England, and propose to her intended 
husband. 

With a woman’s wit and grace, the Lombard 
yee made overtures of her hand to Agilulf. 

he ordered a cup, used only by herself, to be filled 
with rare wine. She took a sip, and then passed 
it to the chosen ao The two were greatly 
beloved by the people. 

The Iron Crown was placed, for the first time, 
on the h of Agilulf. The Pope had pre- 
sented this fillet of supposed true nails of the cross 
encased in gold, to Theodelinda, and she placed i 
upon the brow of her newly wedded husband. 

1e crown was afterward worn by a long line of 
monarchs. It now is kept in the same cathedral 
which treasures the fan of the great lady. 


“TOM HAZARD.” 


ERHAPS no community more carefully and 

frequently set forth its erratic fancy than did 
the early settlers of Narragansett, Rhode Island, 
of whom W. B. Weeden tells in “Early Rhode 
Island.”” There were so many of one name that 
the bearer must have a descriptive prefix, lest he 
be lost in a concordant multitude. Mr. Updike 
cites thirty-two “Tom Hazards” living at one time, 
and thus illustrates a few: 

College Tom, because he had been at college. 
Bedford Tom was his son, and lived at New Bed- 
ford. Barley Tom because he boasted how much 
barley he raised from an acre. Virginia Tom, 
because he married a wife there. Little-Neck 
Tom, from the farm of that name. Nailer Tom, 
the blacksmith. Fiddle-Head Tom, an obvious 
resemblance. Pistol Tom, wounded by an ex- 
ee of that arm. Young-Pistol Tom, his son. 

hort Stephen’ 's Tom, the father low against Long 
Stephen’s Tom, the father tall. Tailor Tom needs 
no explanation. 

The Georges were not so numerous, but they 
— ——. as Beach-Bird George, of little 
ees, Shoe String George, an opponent of buckles, 
ig George, Doctor George, Governor George. 
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PROVISION FOR DEDUCTION. 


pees characteristics are suggested by 
this story which, according to Judge, was once 
told by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman: A cer- 
tain gentleman, it seems, complained to three 
friends—an Englishman, a Scotchman and an 
Irishman—that his servant broke a great deal of 
china. i 

The matter-of-fact Englishman gave the short 
bit of practical advice, ‘‘Dismiss him.’ 

“Take it out of his wages,” spoke the thrifty 


Objection to that course was made on the ground 
that the wages were less than the amount of the 
damages. he Irishman at once came to the 
rescue with: 

“Then raise his wages.” 
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TOOK PRECAUTIONS. 


R. Newrich had his own ideas about what a 
person should be to keep well, and what he 
should eat and drink. His intentions, therefore, 
being good, what does it matter that his language 
sometimes slipped up? Says the Philadelphia 
Record: 
“With all 
proletariat?” 
problems. 
“No, I ain’t!” snapped Mr. Newrich. 
all our drinkin’ water.’ 


your wealth, are you not afraid of the 
asked the delver in sociological 


“We boil 
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~ STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 


aA} bd is the systematic saving of money. You and 


members of your family can easily cultivate this 
admirable habit by putting a dime in 
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Our catalogue describes these and 50 
other styles and sizes of cameras, 
suitable for anyone. Free at the 
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Here’s one thing you 
Tell your Father and Mother about it 


Premo Junior 


The simplest of all cameras—one that you can 
make pictures with within ten minutes after get- 

one, and it makes splendid pictures too. 
ust think of the fun of making pictures your- 
self of father and mother, your chums, your 
sports—everything that you are interested in. 

Premo Juniors load in daylight, have auto- 
matic shutter, make snap shots or time expos- 
ures, and will last a life time. 
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Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


A strong statement — but an 
absolute fact. Backed up by years 


The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 
perfectly baked. 


Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, fresh, 
and clean, and good. 
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“XA TOW whither, my Little Sister,” 
Saith a woman old and gray, 
“Go your helpless feet a-roaming 
On the world’s unsheltered way? 


“You, with your face of flowers, 
And the youth-light in your eyes— 
’Tis a weary way, my Sister, 
To tarry at home were wise!” 


“I must go, O good Gray Woman,” 
Hath the Little Sister said, 
“Out into the world of toilers, 
That I may find me bread!” 


“Ah, child,” saith the Old Gray Woman, 
“There evil awaiteth thee!” 
But, “Nay,” said the Little Sister, 
“If my eyes no evil see!” 


“And evil, with words beguiling, 
Will whisper within thine ear!” 
But, “Nay,” said the Little Sister, 
“If my ears no evil hear!” 


‘And oh, but the world is ruthless— 

There are few to pity thee!” 

But, “Nay,” said the Little Sister, 

“My Father is close to me!” 

Out into the world she wandered, 
With her face like flowers sweet, 

Earning her bread of toiling 
In the mart of the busy street. 


And evil, bedecked with roses, 
Lured with the lures of sense ; 

She passed them all, unseeing 
With her eyes of innocence! 


And the tongue of evil whispered 
Full many a guileful word ; 

But ears that are sealed to sinning 
Have never the whispers heard! 


In no snares of evil’s spreading 
Have her busy feet e’er trod, 
For ever the Little Sister 
Holds fast to the Hand of God! 
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A LEPER, BUT — 


- OW Naaman, captain 

N of the host of the king 

of Syria, was a great 

man with his master and hon- 

orable—he was also a mighty 

man in valor; but he was a 
leper.’’ 

Mary Richards, sitting in 
the back seat, was not thinking 
of Naaman the Syrian; still 
less was she thinking of any message to herself. 
She had slipped in the open door simply to 
have an hour alone—something that the little 
crowded house never gave her except late at 
night. She wanted an hour in which to be 
miserable over all the hard conditions of her 
life—the seven years she had spent trying to 
make a home for father and the children, 
crowded, tired, discouraged years, with no room 
for a girl’s happy times, much less for the 
education of which she had once dreamed. 
And now, just when it seemed as if things 
ought to be getting easier, with Tom in a good 
place, and Sadie almost through high school, 
Tom had become engaged, and Sadie was de- 
claring that she would not go to the normal 
school—she would rather go into a store. Per- 
haps it was not strange that Mary Richards 
was not interested in a Syrian leper who had 
died nearly three thousand years ago. 

Now Naaman wasa leper. But— The word 
rang through the church like a trumpet. Mary 
Richards, startled, forgot Tom and Sadie for a 
moment. And in that moment the preacher 
captured her. He described Damascus first, 
lying, a silver city, upon the heart of the desert, 
‘dreaming its timeless dream,’’ to-day as three 
thousand years ago, a place of beauty and 
enchantment. He pictured Naaman the first 
gentleman of Damascus—honored, courted, the 
favorite of the king, the hero of the people. 
And then the sudden horror ; the mockery of it 
all in the face of the hideous death creeping 
relentlessly upon him. Small wonder if heart 
and hope and courage failed and he sank into 
a life of bitter idleness. But did he? 

Naaman was a leper. He knew it—knew 
what was certainly before him; but he was a 
great man and honorable, and a captain of the 
host. No faltering here—no cowardice of the 
soul. Death was before him—death in its 
most loathsome and dreaded form, but the man 
who had faced his country’s foes faced his 
own with the same undaunted front. He must 
die, but he would die fighting. He must die, 
but all the more reason that he should do a 
man’s full work in the time that was left. 

Yes, Naaman was a leper, but—up in the little 
bleak hill-country of Judea was a man said to 
possess strange powers. It,was even rumored 
that he could restore the dead to life. If 
Naaman should go to him with gifts — 

Now the girl’s thoughts were running double. 








Half-consciously she followed the story of the 
journey—Naaman’s contempt of the directions 
that came to him, of his consent finally to make 
trial of the command, of his complete healing. 
Half-consciously she was thinking of the lep- 
rosy, not of flagrant sin, but of doubt, discour- 
agement, discontent. Naaman was a leper, 
but—not a duty did he relax, not a task did he 
slight for all his awful handicap. And she? 
What, after all, were her troubles compared 
with those of hundreds of others all about her? 
She was young and strung, and she was needed. 
And was there not One to help? 

When the service was over, the girl in the 
back seat slipped out, her tired young face full 


of fresh courage. 
* 


KILLING BIG GAME. 


N his book of adventure, “From the Niger to the 
| Nile,” Lieut. Boyd Alexander tells of the killing 
of big game. His reflections upon the result of 
the hunt are deeper, if not greater, than the story 
of the hunt itself. The reader may be led to ask 
whether, upon the extinction of some of the nobler 
forms of life, the world may not on the whole be 
sorry for the loss. Of the specific incident which 
started his train of thought he writes as follows: 


We could not see the elephants, but heard their 
low trumpetings and the cracking of tree branches. 
We paused, breathless, for a moment or two before 
we advanced, stooping to the edge of the tall grass. 
There, in a grove of small trees, we beheld a bi 
male standing sentinel, while several females wit 
their young were feeding among the trees away 
on our right. It was nearing sundown, and against 
the fading light their bodies were silhouetted big 
and black upon the green of grass and leaf. 

I know of no excitement equal to that of bein 
confronted by such gigantic beasts in their wil 
state. Instinctively one grips the rifle tighter and 
holds one’s breath. 

Elephants have very poor sight, and that makes 
hunting them much less dangerous than it would 
otherwise be; but their sense of hearing is so ex- 
tremely keen that one might almost say that they 
can see with their ears. 

It is seldom that an elephant will deliberately 
charge the hunter. Thecommonest danger occurs 
from the whole herd stampeding in all directions, 
and me blindly upon one before there is time 
to get out of the ae 

sing the cover of an old ant-hill, we crept up to 
within ten yards of the male which was a es 
beast. His ears had already gone forward 
catch the noise of the approaching danger, but 
before he had located it, Gosling had fired at him 
twice behind the shoulder, but had missed the 
heart. Instantly, on the report of the rifle, the 
females with their young crashed away tothe ri ht, 
while the wounded elephant turned and dashed 
off in the opposite direction. 

After an exciting chase of five hundred yards, 
we came up with him in an open glade, where he 
was standing among the rest of the herd, which 
now tore away in all directions. 

Hearing the noise of our coming, he turned round 
and faced the bullets. At each shot the great 
mass swayed like a forest giant beneath the ax, 
and at the fourth he tottered and fell with a crash 
to the ground. 

At the = of so harmless, so helpless, so noble 
a beast reduced to a lum flesh, to be 





of de 
brought to dissolution by the hands of man, one’s | bab 


heart went heavy as a stone, for the specter of 
death seemed suddenly — before one’s 
eyes, and one turned away with the wish never to 
kill an elephant again. 


A HOWLING SUCCESS. 


R. Howells, in his story of early travels in 
M Italy, describes an interesting experience 
—and a “unique” guide, both of which he 
encountered in Pisa. The baptistery stands but 
a step from the Campo Santo, and the guide ush- 
ered the party in with the air of one who has held 
his great stroke in reserve till now. He waited 
until they had looked at some comparatively tri- 
fling sculptures before he raised his voice and 
uttered a melodious species of howl. 


While we stood in amazement, the conscious 
structure of the dome caught the sound and pro- 
longed it with a variety and sweetness of which I 
could not have dreamed. The man poured out 
in quick succession his musical wails, and then 
ceased, and a choir of heavenly echoes burst furth 
in response. 

There was a supernatural beauty in these har- 
monies of which I despair of giving any true idea; 
they were of such tender and exal rapture that 
we might well have thought them the voices of 
yous -¢ ed cherubim, singing as they passed 
hrough Paradise. They seemed a celestial com- 
yn sy that stooped and soothed and rose again 
n lofty acclaim. 

We were long silent, and then broke forth with 
cries of admiration, of which the marvelous echo 
made eloquence. 

“Did you ever hear such music as that?” asked 


the ful e. 
“The papal choir does not equal it,” we answered 
with one voice. 

The cicerone was not to be silenced even with 
such a tribute. He went on: 

“*Perhaps, as Americans, you know Moshu Feel- 
more, the President? No? Ah, what a fine man! 
You saw he had his heart actually in his hand! 
Well, one day he said to me here, ‘We have the 
finest echo in the world in the Hall of Congress.’ 
I said nothing, but for answer I merely howled a 
little—thus! Moshu Feelmore was convinced. 
Said he, ‘There is no other echo in the world.’ 

“IT am. unique,” pursued the cicerone, “for 
making this echo. But,” he added, with a sigh, 
“it has been my ruin. The English have put me 
in all the ide-books, and sometimes I have to 
howl twenty times a 5 

““When our Victor Emmanuel came here, I 
showed him the church, the tower and the Campo 
Santo. Says the king, ‘Pfui!’ ”’—here the cicerone 
er that sweeping outward motion with both 
1ands by which Italians dismiss a trifling subject. 
“*Make me the echo!’ 

“I was forced,” concluded the cicerone, with a 
strong sense of injury in his tone, “‘to how! half an 
hour without ceasing.” 


NOT QUITE INVULNERABLE. 


OBODY had ever accused Miss Garrett of 
tolerance—in fact, she herself was dimly 
aware that it was not her most conspicuous 
virtue. “I don’t hold with nerves,” she said 
firmly to the Busy Band one afternoon, when they 
met at her house to sew on garments for a home 
missionary’s family, “for I haven’t any myself, 
and what I haven’t any of I never take much 
account of—that’s my way.” 
“I don’t know as you’d call it ‘nerves’ exactly 
because my Amabel don’t like to hear doors 
squeak,” said the mother of Amabel, the young 





person whose objection to squeaking doors had 
raised the discussion. “It’s the way she’s always 
been from a child. Most folks have some sound 
that makes ’em kind of crawl when they hear it.” 

“I don’t like to hear wind moaning around the 
house,” confessed the minister’s wife. “It makes 
my spine chilly.” 

‘And I can’t abide the sound of water dripping,” 
said another member of the Busy Band. “Seems 
as if 1 couldn’t bear it, someway.” 

“T never give a thought to such foolishness,” 
said Miss Garrett. “Now what’s the next thing 
to be done?” 

“We have to tear that cotton into lengths for 
the small sheets,” said the minister’s wife. 

“Oh!” and Miss Garrett looked blank for a 
moment. ‘I’ll go see to something I’ve got in the 
oven while you start them. I'll be back in a few 
minutes. It kind of sets my teeth on edge, cotton- 
tearing does,” she muttered, as she hastily left the 
room. 
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ie Pendleton Ewing ~ 
'WO dancing eyes, the corn-flower’s blue, 
Two cheeks that match the wilding rose, 

Blossom above the nearest pew, 

Their owner poised on gleeful toes. 
So much to see! The jeweled glass, 

The chanting organ’s golden lips— 
Too cruel it should come to pass 

That such delight should know eclipse! 


Stern, careful mother, why, oh, why 
Extend that hand with warning frown 
And, as a seaman from the sky 
Draws fluttering colors, haul her down? 
Know’st not, the Voice on mount or shore 
Was often drowned by babbling sweet, 
The hem of His white garment bore 
The dusty marks of little feet? 


NOT EXCITING. 


N these days of the “nature-faker,” the great 
| hunter, and the prevailing taste for strenuous 

adventure, there is something refreshing in a 
man who declines to extract any thrills from 
scenery, setting and characters suitable for a 
thrilling tale. A hopeful and enterprising reporter 
visited the steamer Schuylkill, recently arrived 
from the East with a cargo of wild animals, and 
interviewed the first officer, Mr. C. A. Nickerson, 
who told him that going to sea nowadays is no 
more exciting than sitting on your front piazza. 


“Isn’t it exciting to have animals aboard?” he 
was asked. 4 

“T can’t say that itis. They’re just animals.” 

*“Weren’t they seasick ?” 

« no.” 

“Didn’t one of them get loose, the big python, 
for instance?” 

“No, none of ’em got out.” 

“‘And the baby elephant?” 

“Oh, he needs a teething-ring more than any- 
thing else just now. See, he’s just like any other 

a 


Little Jumbo was by this time sticking out a red 
little tongue. The first officer gently explored in 
the yx cavity and pointed out two white molars 
each about as big as the end of a little ay 
Jumbo liked this petting, and affectionately all but 
pulled off one of the gold buttons on the officer’s 
coat. Into the first officer’s kets, round his 
buttons, his necktie, his watch-chain, curled the 
trunk of the baby Oy Ay 

“What did Jumbo do Sgmest . 

“Oh, nothing. He had his chow twice a day’— 
chow, it was explained, being the Oriental term 
for fodder, which in this case was rice mush. 

“Did he just stay in his box?” 

“Well, no, sometimes he walked up and down 
the deck. In fact, the officers used to take turns 
taking him out for an —_—. umbo was as good 
as a kitten, and they sometimes let him thump up 
and down by himself.” 

“He didn’t do an 

“No, they never do. 

“You must have had some interesting experi- 
ences with your zoélogical cargoes in the past?” 
the reporter suggested. 

“No, not especially. We brought two orang- 
utans once. e’ve had a tiger on board. We’ve 
had some leopards and quite a few snakes. But 
they never make any trouble.” 

reporter, more and more discouraged, wan- 
dered from crate to crate, viewing in turn the 
tapir, the cassowary and the twenty-six -foot 
python, for the exemplary character of each of 
which the first officer — vouched. None of 
them were trouble-makers. 

With an expiring flicker of hope, the reporter 
then bethought himself of possible tempests. 
How about Grhoons hurricanes and waves run- 
ning mountains high? If the animals could not 
per a thrill, there was still the stormy deep 
tself to fall back upon. He put his question. No; 
ph officer did not find the weather exciting, 
either. 

“But, man alive, isn’t there really any fascina- 
tion, any romance, in this sea life at all?” 

“Hum!” observed the first officer. “Why, if I 
had a good little house in Malden, with a piazza 
and a garden, I’d have all the fascination that I’ve 
ever had at sea.” 


ing, then?” 


* © 


IN SPITE OF JOHNSON. 


OCTOR Butt, a chaplain to King George III 
and the father of Mrs. Sherwood, the author, 
was inclined to be absent-minded, but his 

family was constantly on the alert to protect him 
from annoyance, so that his carelessness was not 
generally known. In her diary Mrs. Sherwood 
gives a little anecdote in whichDoctor Butt’s lack 
of memory placed him in a position which his own 
quick sense of humor made enjoyable instead of 
absurd. 


He was invited to dine at Lord Stamford’s. It 
was the custom when he was going out to arrange 
his best suit on a sofa in his study, his linen and 
stockings being in a wardrobe in the same room. 

He was very much engaged in some writing that 
day, but thinking that he would be quite prepared 
when apprized that John and the horses were 
ready, he laid down his pen at an early hour, 
dressed himself, and laid his old black suit in the 
place from which he had taken the new one. 

Then, to make the best of his time, he sat down 
to write again, till admonished that the horses 
were waiting. 

“Bless me,” he said, ‘‘and I not dressed!” and 
he hurriedly put on fresh linen and another pair of 
silk stockings and the old coat and waistcoat, 
which, as they lay where the new ones ought to 
have been, came most naturally to hand. 

A greatcoat over all led the mischief from 
John, and away he set out, and arrived a little 
before dinner. 

He happened to know Johnson, Lord Stamford’s 
butler, an old and valued servant. As he stopped 











in the hall to take off his greatcoat, Johnson, 
having looked hard at his elbows, said: 

“You have a large hole, sir, in your elbow, and 
the white lining is visible.” 

“Indeed!” said my father. ‘‘How can that be? 
Let me consider.” After some reflection he made 
out the truth as it really had happened. 

“Well, sir,” said Johnson, “come to my room 
and we will see what can be done.” So he took 
my father into his own precincts, brushed him, 
inked his elbow, and put him into better order than 
had at first seemed possible, and when all was 
—. he said: ‘ 

“Now, sir, go into the drawing-room, set a good 
face on the matter, and my life for it, not a lady 
or geniaanen will find  y out.” 

y father promised to be vastly prudent, and as 
he was always equally at home in every company, 
he was not in the least disturbed by the conscious- 
ness of his old clothes and inked elbows. 

But when dinner was nearly over, he turned 
toward the butler and said, “Johnson, it must not 
be lost.”” The man frowned and shook his head, 
but all in vain. ‘It is much too good, Johnson. 
+ a you are ever so angry with me, I must tell 


Then came the whole story, to the great delight 
of the noble party present, and to the lasting grat- 
ification of father himself, for he never failed 
to be highly P eased when he could tell the story, 
and spoke of the scolding he got before he came 
away from the honest butler, whose punctilio he 
had most barbarously wounded. 


* @ 
A “RHINO” CONCERT. 


HE rhinoceros, although he may vocalize 

without much art or refinement, at least per- 

forms with an energy and abandon which 
would please those music-lovers who enjoy so 
boisterously the frantic bellowings of the true 
tenore robusto. Lieutenant-Colonel Patterson, 
after travelling through the African wilderness, 
wrote a book about his trip, entitled “In the Grip 
of the Nyika.” In it he tells how he was once 
awakened from sleep at midnight by a most ter- 
rific din coming from the direction of a water-hole 
some two hundred yards away. He decided to 
see what the disturbance was about. 


We stalked cautiously and carefully among the 
rocks, with the wind in our favor, until at last we 
were able to look over the edge of a crag down 
into a ravine at our feet. 

The weirdest sight I ever expect to see suddenly 
unfolded itself beneath my astonished gaze. No 
fewer than sixteen rhinos were gathered together, 
close by all roaring at each other, and struggling 
and fighting in their efforts to get at the water-hole. 

The moon was shedding a brilliant luster all 
round, and everything was peaceful except at this 
one spot, where pandemonium reigned. stood 
Fee append fascinated, and from the rocks where I 

kK up my position watched the ungainly brutes 
with the deepest interest for a couple of hours. 

I was not more than ten yards from the nearest 
of them, and those farthes — were not thirt 
og olf; but they were so busily occupied wit 

heir own affairs that they remained qu’ 
scious of my proximity. 

Two of them, especially, amused me very much. 
One, who was evidently a wey. took up his_posi- 
tion stelidly at the water-hole, and would not 
budge an inch. Then a second came and st 
oppeaite to him, and proceeded to give him a piece 
of hismind. The bu y, of course, answered back, 
and there they both stood for quite a jong time, 
with their mouths wide open, roaring bad rhino 
agunee at each other for all they were worth. 

he Others, which were waiting for their turn to 
have a drink, joined in the discordant chorus from 
time to time. 

I could easily have picked off half a dozen of 
them with my rifle, and some of them had very 
fine horns; but of course I had no intention what- 
ever of molesting them. They were much more 
interesting alive than dead, and I never for a 
moment entertained the thought of disturbing 
their concert by firing my rifle. 


uncon- 


GOOD JUDGMENT. 


HE man in overalls stood in the barn, leaning 
against the hay-rigging, looking down be- 
nevolently on the newspaper man who, “‘rep- 

resenting the 7'imes,”’ had announced his desire 
for some items in regard to the proprietor of 
“Homeworthy Farm.” 


“You see there’s a great deal of interest in gen- 
tleman farmers now,” said the pepestes, confiden- 
tially, “and 1 understand that this is the best 
managed farm in this part of the country. I’m 
very sorry Mr. Homeworthy nat to be away, 
but 1 shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
something of his methods. 

“T can,” said the man in overalls. ‘“You’ve come 
to just the right person. 

“He was born in the city, and he’s lived there 
all his life till about two years ago. Then he 
bought this farm, hired me to run it and get what 
help I needed; bought everything I suggested to 
him, took my advice in all respects, —~ | up a good 
appetite on my wife’s cooking, enjoyed the simple 
life, an’, generally speaking, st out from under 
when there’s any underta’ ing on hand. That’s 
his method, an’ it works well.’ 

Then, stepping easily into the hay-cart, the man 
in overalls gathered up the reins, chirruped to the 
horse, and waved a farewell to the reporter as his 
equipage bumped over the barn-sill and down the 
road to the meadow. 

“Good judgment’s all a man needs to be a gen- 
tleman farmer!” he called over his shoulder as he 
vanished round the turn. 


® © 


THE REST WAS LAUGHTER. 


66 DEAR!” cried Mrs. Mason, seizing a spoon 
and bending over a dish on the supper- 
table. ‘“Here’s a fly in my preserve.” 

“T’ll bet he never got in a worse jam in his life,” 
hazarded Mr. Mason, with the chuckle of a hus- 

— _— rejoices in a momentary eminence over 

his wife. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Letters of the alphabet. um. A drop of 
water. 111. Nowhere, now here. 

2. Round, pe ore, ogre ; utter, gutter ; tine, 
tinge; rumble, grumble; able, gable; lass, glass; 
row, grow; item pung ; nude, nudge; alley, galley; 
Nat, gnat; ills, gills host, ghost; sin, sign. 

3. Pointer, aoe, beaver, chamois, lynx, horse, 
lion (lie on), doe (dough), bear, aye-aye, ape, 
badger, ferret, mohr, glutton, hare (hair), gnu 
(new), dormouse, ounce, ram, sable, shrew, tapir, 
sloth, mule, fox, mole. 

4. Peat, repeat; seat, receipt; feat, defeat ; late, 
relate; rate, berate; seat, deceit; treat, retreat; 
pond, despond ; light, delight ; mean, demean; set, 
onset; train, restrain. 

5. I. So low—solo. 11. Heart’s-ease. 1. Muff, 
in—muffin. 

6. Kite, lark, crossbill, diver, gull, weaver, 
swift, shoveler, tern, roller, ae, goose 
swallow, sheer-water, warbler, crane, adjutant an 
dragoon, stonechat, puffin(g). 
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x Ny 6 tage artist, the poet, the printer have oho 
wine Hy combined to give beauty and distinc- A 
eK? . eqs: . ’ eds 
Oe tion as well as utility to The Companion’s LED 
min new Calendar. ness 
oS °° 
By The form is a single-fold screen with p 
Hrs) panels seven and three-eighths inches by Am 
\ eleven inches in size. The outer ones are AY 
° \ ° richly ornamented in two colors and gold, of > 
) the theme of the decoration being the oak— 
the symbol of The Companion. 2, 
) 
© \ > The two inside panels are printed by the o} ° 
\ lithographic process in twelve colors and 
ah, gold. On the left-hand panel is the poet’s NS 
pe contribution — verses worthy to be read rhe 
deg many times and remembered. They are Dy 
eS beautifully illuminated. Below is the Cal- o | a 
& endar pad, with large and very legible i 
oo figures, designed for use. w, 
Cant The right-hand panel is filled with the Hes 
Ley artist’s share of the Calendar—an admirable S25 
ois reproduction of a water-color picture. The i 
% scene is an old-time garden in a flood of oa? 
it) midsummer sunshine, against a background Pty 
oe of Lombardy poplars, and a glimpse of ol 
mad distant hills. _ ve 3 
Sy The Calendar will be sent free to all 5 A Sop 
\ subscribers for 1911. 4 
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We a our many thousand readers who are to ole 
1 renew their subscriptions during the coming } 
460 


month we take this occasion to say that the 





° ie sending of the renewal now, instead of a little ov ; 
ny later, when the rush of the holiday season is at its height, will be “A 
G9 a kindness appreciated by every person who receives and records me 
oe subscriptions in our office. We shall not write you personally one 
AS about your renewal, but will ask you to accept this little notice aS 
oV as an invitation to send your order early and receive the Calendar offe 
i) at once, as an evidence of our gratitude for your courtesy. 
hr 
3V, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS oH 
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* PLAYING BASKET~BALL ¢’ 4 





ASKET-BALL is an evolution from a 
simpler game, captain ball—an excellent 


sport for children. It was brought into 
the United States from England to the colleges 
for women, where it was at once popular. 
Thence it travelled to the secondary schools, 
and to the athletic leagues and settlement clubs 
all over the country. The game made its way 
slowly at first, against some prejudices, but now 
it is played in nearly every school of any size, 
North or South. It deserves all its new favor. 


The one objection still urged against the 
game is that it is ‘‘too rough’’ for girls. It is 
quite true thé players hit each other or the 
ground with a thump sometimes, and many 
bear home from a game more than one black- 
and-blue spot. It is also generally accepted 
that the game should be played, especially by 
young girls, only under sensible feminine su- 
pervision. ‘This does not mean that any expert 
coach or trainer is required, but that at least 
some clear-minded elder woman should be at 
hand to see that girls do not indulge in too 
active play when they are not physically fit, 
that the period of play is not too long or at an 
improper hour, or the game unhealthfully ex- 
citing, and that the players take proper care of 
themselves after the game is over. The com- 
petitive or spectacular side of the sport should 
never be allowed to become too important. 

To set over against a few cuts and bruises is 
the great value to girls of regular, lively exer- 
cise outdoors. Said the Indian, ‘‘The white 
man is dying of too much house.”’ The 
white man is not so much nowadays, but the 
white woman still is. 1t is extremely difficult 
to get girls to go outdoors enough. This is 
especially true of country girls; city streets and 
sights lure out the girls who live in it; and if 
pareding the avenue is not the most beneficial 
orm of exercise, it at least gives some fresh 
air. But the country girl just stays in the 
house. Half an hour’s a flying about 
in sun and wind blows the cobwebs out of her 
brain, sets the blood 
running briskly in her 
body, and freshens up 
fagged nerves. Body 
and spirit are bene- 
fited. It is recognized 
that women as well 
as men need what 
an essayist calls the 
‘*chivalric virtues,’’ 
marge courage, 
justice. It is recog- 
nized also that foot- 
ball and baseball teach 
those qualities to 
boys; _basket-ball 
teaches them to girls. 

When a sixteen- 
year-old girl, by every 
inheritance an offen- 
sive partizan, says at 
the end of a hard- 
fought contest in 
which her side was 
beaten, “‘They were 
the fairest set of girls 
I ever played against ; 
they won because they 
outplayed us every 
time and every place, 
she has gained a sense 
of justice that will aid 
her to give others jus- 
tice all her life. When 
an excitable, hot-headed girl says, ‘‘I will hold 
on to myself; no one shall seore off a foul on 
me!’’ and sticks to it through a game, she has 
climbed a good many rungs in the ladder of 
self-control. 

The highest value of the game, however, is 

that it knits the girls together in an esprit de 
corps. All organizers of enterprises, social, 
political or gener age among women com- 
plain that although women are personally en- 
terprising or devoted, it is extremely difficult 
to weld them into one body acting for a common 
end. They cannot sink their individuality in 
the spirit of the whole. Now basket-ball can- 
not be played alone. A girl is always conscious 
of other girls dependent upon her and on whom 
she depends. The feeling of this alliance, dim, 
unformulated, but running in the current of 
her blood for the four or five years of her 
basket-ball career is a potent influence to form 
her into a union with other women for greater 
purposes later. One could multiply stories of 
girls, not unusually altruistic or modest, who 
gave up a position on a team to a better player, 
who avoided risky brilliant plays for incon- 
ee ones that helped out the team, who 
played desperately in a losing game to hold 
the team steady and together, not for her 
own glory, but for the honor of ‘‘school’’ or 
‘‘our club”’ or ‘‘the team.’’ The deepest scorn 
of the thoroughgoing basket-ballite is for the 
girl who ‘‘makes star plays and won’t work 
with the team.’’ 
_ Several years ago a worker in a settlement 
in New York State was given an evening club 
of young mill women. They were Poles, just 
come to this country, big, powerful, and eager 
for activity after a shut-in day at the mills. 
The director organized the girls into two basket- 
ball teams, and set them to playing a game 
every evening the club met. 

At first the one idea of each player was to 





GUARDING GOAL. 





knock her opponent down, wrench the ball 
away from her and rush for the goal. The 
director, who was‘small, skipped about in peril 
of her life, and went home each night voiceless 
from shouting ‘‘Foul!’’ ‘Play fair!’ Slowly 
the meaning of the game crept into the minds 
of the players; and in the spring the better team 
e by unanimous vote, for its captain a 
girl whose qualification was, in their own 
words, that ‘‘She’s the whitest player on the 
team; she don’t ever slug.’’ Three years 
later a team chosen from the best players 
in the club played a team from a woman’s 
college, and beat it. ‘‘And we beat ’em fair 
an’ square all right,’’ rejoiced the Polish cap- 
tain.. ‘‘There didn’t one of us get called down 
once for a rough foul.’’ 

Another story of that club symbolizes the 





spirit that basket-ball gives to girls. The finest 





THE FIELD AND THE POSITIONS OF THE PLAYERS. 


player on the team was invited to leave her 
own club—which in the course of time had 
rather deteriorated—and join the best team in 
the settlement, one which was sweeping all 
other.teams before it in glorious victory. 

‘*You’ll have a splendid time as forward on 
your new team, Annie,’ said the director, 
generous in spite of her dismay. 

‘*Me leave me own team!’’ cried the desired 
Annie, indignantly. ‘‘Not for mine. I’ll stay 
an’ pull me own team up till it wins games 
again, an’ if I can’t do that, I’ll be beaten 
long with me own girls an’ me own team.’’ 


The Field. 

Basket-ball may be played in a gymnasium, 
or hall of any good size.* But the ideal game 
is for outdoors on a level grass field, for dirt is 
—dirty. This field is as near forty-five feet 
wide by ninety feet long as conditions permit, 
and it is divided crosswise into three equal 
parts; each part, like the boundary of the 
whole field, is marked off by broad white lines. 

At each end of the field stands one goal- 
post, ten feet from the ground, with a flat, 

rpendicular surface of boards or wire behind 
it, holding a twine or wire basket somewhat 
larger than the ball. The ball is about thirty- 
two inches in circumference. 


The Game. 


In describing the game in this article, it 
should be understood that the rules governing 
the sport for girls, and not those for boys, are 
given. The theory of the game is simplicity 
itself—it is the putting the theory into the goal, 
so to speak, that is the rub. Two innings of 
fifteen minutes each are usually played, with 
fifteen minutes’ intermission. At the end of 
the first inning the teams change goals. The 





A GOAL FROM THE FIELD. 


object of each team is to keep its opponents 
from throwing the ball into the goal, and to 
throw it in as often as possible itself. ‘The num- 
ber of players varies according to the size of the 
field—five, seven, nine, the last the usual number. 


There are in the last case three forwards, 
or goal-throwers, three centers, or passers of 





the ball between goal and goal, and three 








guards—to prevent the other team’s forwards 
from scoring. The referee starts the game by 
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beautifully aimed ball may meet a puff of wind 


just at the edge of the basket and be blown 


throwing up the ball between the two opposing | back; most exasperating of all, she may play 


center-centers; the one who catches it passes 
it on down the field to a player of her own 
side, and the game is on. A goal from the field, 
when the forward must aim 
against the efforts of her 
opposing guard to interfere 
with her, counts two; a goal 
from a set spot in front of 
the goal-post, because of a 
foul called on the other side, 
when the forward has time 
to aim and is not interfered 
with by the opposing guard, 
counts one. 

The list of fouls is not 
quite the same for all teams, 
as there are as yet no ‘‘] 
rules’’ for basket-ball. The 
following are recognized by 
the majority of clubs: 
ox yer must not kick the 

»—this rule extends to 
every team ee 
must not run, walk, or even 
step with the ball in her 
hands ; must not put her foot 
over the line which separates 
her section of the field from the next section— 
that.is, a forward must not step into the part 
marked out for the centers, and so forth ; must 
not throw the ball from outside the boundary of 
the field; must not hold the ball over three 
seconds; must not pull or knock the ball out 
of another player’s hands; must not trip or 
strike another player intentionally ; must not 
pull another player away from getting the ball. 
The greater number of these restrictions are 

framed to make the game a test not of 
strength and size, but of skill and 
training. 


The Players. 


ap Any girl, granted that she has no 


otis: actual physical disability, can play. 

_-«© The best guard on a recent college 
4 team was so near-sighted she had to 
play in eye-glasses. She located the 
ball through the lenses, attached to 
a cable-like cord, then struck them 
from her eyes as she sprang to get it. 
One of the items in the athletic budget 
for the year was, “Nine pairs of eye-glasses for 
the basket-ball guard.’’ 


A would-be player does not require especial 
strength, speed or nimbleness. Short, frequent 
ractise is worth far more to the team than 
ong, infrequent games; fifteen minutes a day 
brings better results than two hours twice a 
week. Other things being equal, tall, lar 
players are better than short, slight ones. No 
girl may a to play basket-bali successfully 
who cannot keep her head and her temper. 


The Forward. 


The position of forward is the most important 
one on the team. No matter how strong the 
guards at the other goal may be to keep the 
opposite side from scoring, no matter how swift 
the center to pass the ball down to the home 
goal, the home team cannot win if the forwards 
are not able to throw goals. A great forward 
is born, not made. She comes into the world 
with what the coaches call ‘‘an eye for the 
basket.’? If a team has such a forward, let it 
be thankful, for victory will follow its banners. 
But in the lack of such rare geniuses, an excel- 
lent forward may be trained from a girl with 
just the ordinary optics of humanity, who has a 
straight aim, a strong throw, and a quick body. 


A forward should be cool— but then, all 
basket-ball players must be cool — and have 
good judgment ready instantly and always. 
Three seconds is not long to decide whether you 
shall try yourself for a goal or pass the ball to 
your team mate, who may have a better posi- 
tion from which to make the attempt. Yet 
questions like that strike the forward’s brain as 
often as the ball strikes her hands. 

A forward must have endurance, for by 
keeping the ball down at the home goal the 
other team is _ from scoring. An 
advantage for this position is height and long 
arms, especially as the guards are always the 
largest and heaviest girls on the other team; 
a very small player may be blanketed by a big 
opponent. But speed and accuracy of aim are 
the two absolute essentials. It is well if the 
captain is also a forward. This position is the 
only one for which the player can practise by 
herself. A forward who rarely misses a goal 
taught herself accuracy of aim by throwing the 
ball all one summer against a certain marked 
shingle in the roof of her father’s barn! 

It is usual to let the first forward throw the 
goals whenever possible, the other two passing 
her the ball. The first forward throws all the 
“free throws,’’ those given one team through 
the fouls of the other. Occasionally a team 
has a forward who cannot throw a goal herself, 
but is valuable for that position because of her 
great speed in getting the ball as it comes down 
from her own centers, or as it is lost by one of 
the adversary’s guards, and her sureness in 
passing it into the hands of one of the other 
two forwards. It is of the greatest importance 
that the three forwards work together smoothly 
and intelligently, understanding each other’s 
peculiarities and weaknesses, helping out any 
sudden error, and giving each the support that 
comes from knowing that fellow players, cool 
and resourceful, are close at hand. Basket-ball 
is a game so rapid and concentrated in its pace 
that no system of signals among the players 
can be arranged; they must depend upon their 
previous understanding of what their team 
mates will do in different situations. 

More than any other player the forward 
needs steady self-control. Her best throw may 
be ruined by a too lively guard, her plunge for 
the ball may be just a second too late, her 





A FREE THROW FOR GOAL. 


against a guard 





who, consciously or uncon- 
commits all sorts of small “rough 
knocking up her elbow, pushing her 
one side, and so forth, un- 
observed by the umpire,— 
which spoil every play. She 
must play on over every 
drawback, cool, courageous 
and silent. 


The Guard. 


Next to the forward in the 
place of power on the team 
is the guard, for if she does 
not, like the forward, win 
the game directly, she keeps 
the other team from win- 
ning. The guard needs en- 
durance rather than speed. 
Because she is large and 
plays an offensive game, she 
has to be especially careful 
not to make rough fouls. 


She should stick to her opponent,—one of 
the cardinal rules for all players in basket- 
ball,—never tempted to leave the forward she 
_ by any sudden chance to get the ball. 

he must work with her fellow guards, as 
the forward does with her mates, and also 
with the centers. She should have a strong 
and ~— throw, as the ball thrown high to 
center has more chance of being caught there 
by one of her own team than if it comes lower 
down. When the forwards of a team are weak, 
double work falls on the guards, for then the 
ball is taken from their own goal constantly 
and held in play down at their opponent’s. 
As the guards are selected for strength, they 
must practise for swiftness and lightness, or 
they will find themselves clumsy in the game. 


scious y: 
fouls,’’— 


The Center. 


The center, acting as the passer between 
guard and goal, must be both speedy and steady. 
She must stop any wild throw from up or down 
by her own team, seize upon any error of her 
opponents, and have always at the tips of her 
fingers a system of passing the ball along. As 
the greater part of the game is played near one 
goal or another, she does not need as much stay- 
ing power as either guard or forward, for she 
has often snatches of rest from the rush and 
whirl of the game. She, the other two centers 
and the guards should practise till they work 
together without a slip, catching and passing. 

A good team of basket-ball players can 
pass the ball from one goal to the other with 
beautiful speed and precision. The centers 
must not straggle apart so that the ball falls 
where no one of them can reach it, nor bunch 
together so they hinder each other’s plays. 

1ere are two distinct systems of passing 
the ball: one low, close to the ground, in onl 





INTERCEPTING A PASS. 


out among the players’ feet—this is not pretty 
to watch, but it is effective in bothering a team 
not used to it; the other by passing the ball 
high in the air. This calls out ‘ ‘grand-stand 
plays,’’ flying leaps and brilliant throws. By 
passing the ball is meant short throws as differ- 
entiated from long ones; there are no passes in 
the sense of carrying the ball from hand to 
hand, as the rules forbid one step with the ball. 


The Captain. 


The captain of the team need not be its best 
player; she must be its leading spirit. She 
must have the power to steady and unite her 
team. She does not give any signals,—in good 
basket-ball no one coaches from the lines or on 
the field, and the players never speak,—but if 
she is the right sort of captain she holds the 
entire team together, working as one. 


* 


A GIRL’S CHANCES. 
10. Opportunities for Women. 

’ | XO examine frankly and thoroughly this 

question of the handicap of sex has proved 

a long task, but why? Because at every 
step we have been delayed by finding some 
advantage inextricably involved in each disad- 
vantage; we have seen that the white list checks 
off the black list, point for point. And we 
doubt if any girl who has frankly and thor- 
oughly considered the two lists is still so eager 
to be released from the disadvantages that she 
will give up her right to the advantages. Most 
women care supremely for the very things 
which they can cultivate better than men— 
leisure to think, tact and taste, home life and 























hospitality. And it should be as easy for her 
in her thoughts to emphasize her special oppor- 
tunities as her special disadvantages. It is 
amusing, by the way, to note that the oppor- 
tunities opened to women by their very limita- 
tions may be themselves described by that bitter 
metaphor, ‘‘the handicap of sex.’’ 

In a ‘‘handicap race’’ the strongest competi- 
tors are detained until the rest are under way, 
the object being to make the race as nearly as 
possible a trial of skill and will-power. The 
‘*thandicap’’ is of course this disadvantage to 
the detained competitor, which must be over- 
come before victory can be hoped for. But 
curiously enough, the ‘‘handicap’’ is thought 
of so entirely as an advantage to the weaker 


competitors, —as a start that gives them a chance |. 


of victory,—that the word has come to mean 
something most desirable. Thus the handicap 


of sex may mean the advantage that the weaker | tha‘ 


sex is given in the race of life. I1t is a race in 
which, after all, a woman, just as surely as a 
man, may win success by skill, enthusiasm and 
force of will. 


And how great and splendid and varied the 
opportunities it offers! Almost every profes- 
sion, every industry, every branch of service 
to the community now welcomes women to some 
one of its departments. Neither very heavy 
work nor very exposing work is expected of 
women, partly because such work can be better 
done by men, partly because it is injurious to 
women; but most potently because to give such 
work to women, as savages do, offends the 
sense of fitness of a civilized society. Wherever 
it becomes plain that a woman can do a piece 
of work as well as a man without offending 
this sense of fitness, that piece of work she will 
be allowed to do. ; 

First of all, she is admitted at the points 
where she can do the work, not merely as 
well as a man, but better. And it begins to 
seem probable that in most fields of human 
labor—professional, industrial, governmental— 
there is some department, be it large or small, 
or some mae be it important or trivial, that 
women understand better than men. Plainly, 
under this head comes everything that touches 
at any point on the care of women and sinall 
children, such as work in prisons, hospitals 
schools, asylums and institutional ‘‘homes,’ 
and on longer reflection the list lengthens and 
lengthens until it includes almost everything 
you can think of. ‘Thus you will see in your 
mind’s eye not only a long line of women as 
cooks, nurses, doctors, teachers, matrons, keep- 
ers of employment bureaus, but also another 
line of women who are bringing to the assistance 
of men their woman’s knowledge and point of 
view—in the offices of architects, lawyers, edi- 
tors, publishers, clothiers, interior decorators, 
landscape-gardeners, photographers. 

Then the government, as it comes closer and 
closer to the lives of the people, keeping watch 
over their health, their housekeeping, their 
education, their morals, finds itself daily more 
in need of women to represent it in dealing 
with women and children. Women are being 
employed as factory inspectors, food inspectors, 
truant officers, probation officers. 

Lastly, social service, which is largely aban- 
doning the simple giving of the old philanthropy 
and is trying to codperate with government 
in protecting, educating and guiding the people, 
is as dependent as ever for success on the 
knowledge and the point of view of women. The 
hospitals are beginning to send visitors to fol- 
low up out-patients and convalescents in their 
homes; whether the doctors are men or women, 
or both, the visitors are women. The social 
settlements—which may be described as homes 
which exist entirely to serve the community in 
which they are placed—tind but half their work 
done if men only are entrusted with it. 

In the face of this array of opportunities, —a 
true ‘‘embarrassment of riches,’’ as the French 
say, —what woman dare quarrel with her 
*‘chances’’ ? 

* ¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHING SNOWFLAKES. 
N‘ lace, however exquisite its tracery, excels 


in beauty of design the patterns wrought 

by frost in snowflakes. When seen under 
a microscope or a strong magnifying-glass, these 
crystals of frozen water exhibit a surprising 
diversity of arrangement, and at the same 


time, a rare degree of scientific precision. 


It is an interesting fact that every snowflake 
has six sides. That is an immutable law of 
its being. Since the first flake fluttered to the 
earth millions of ages ago none has been found 
with four sides or eight. 

Sometimes flakes join in their fall, or they 
fall before they have become entirely separated, 
so that when they reach the ground they are 
in the form of twins, or double flakes. ften 
within the large hexagon which forms the out- 
lines of the flake there will be found a succession 





of lesser hexagons, until there is reached a | 


minute hexagon at the very center. Often there 
are air-bubbles within the structure of the 
flakes. But these imperfections also obey the 
law of the six sides. They also fall into 
the hexagonal scheme. : 

_ Many, perhaps most, of the flakes get damaged 
in the long drop to the earth. They have come 
at times two miles in the air, and have fought 
their way through the winds to reach the 
ground. They may have struck some obstacle, 
yerhaps a cloud, and have gathered moisture 
rom it, and the added water and the pressure 
which they sustained in passing through the 
bank of mist may have warped them somewhat. 
Some of the crystals are shaped like cuff buttons, 
having an upper and a lower portion, with a 
tiny bar joining the two. But all the three 


| 








of the button are six-sided. In all their 
iversity these flakes are mated and related. 

It is a fascinating pursuit to capture these 
flakes and photograph them, and any girl who 
is a reasonably good amateur photographer can 
do it successfully. The requisites are these: a 

camera with an extra long bellows, a good 
lens of any make,—what the photographers call 
a ‘‘three-to-five-inch-wide angle lens,’’—and a 
magnifying-glass which will enlarge an object 
anywhere from two hundred to four hundred 
diameters. 

On each side of the camera-box there should 
be an ‘‘eye,’’ so that by means of two iron 
rods the camera can be hung perpendicularly, 
pointing downward. The more evenly it hangs, 
the better the resulting pictures. 

There are also a glass slide—just a 
strip of clear glass—and a small rectangular 
bit of wood covered with black velvet. 

The photographer proceeds thus: He catches 
a snowflake on the g slide and carries it to 
a shelter of any kind, an open shed, for exam- 
ple, where the temperature will be practically 
t of outdoors, so that the snowflake will not 
melt. The glass with its burden is deposited 
upon the velvet-padded board so as to get a 





black background for the picture. If the flake 
were placed directly — the velvet, the grain 
of the fabric would show. The magnifying- 
glass is focused above the flake, and the glass 


held: in place by the rods which support the | 


camera. The lens is then focused with the 
most minute care upon the magnified image. 
The length of time of the exposure and other 
matters pertaining to the taking of the picture 
must be left to the experience and the judgment 
of the photographer. 


Sometimes snowflake pictures may be <4 
e | 
A piece of | 


without the aid of the magnifying-glass. 
results are astonishingly pretty. i 
black slate may be substituted for the pad of 
velvet if one prefers. Asa rule, there is plenty 
of light for this kind of picture-taking even on 


stormy days, although sometimes long exposures | 


are necessary. The flakes will not melt so long 
as they are not brought into a heated place. 

Snowflake Dm ae rd is, perhaps, the sim- 
plest form of microphotography, and it might 
prove the stepping-stone to really valuable 
scientific work. But in itself it is worth while 
for the fun it yields in the pursuit of perfect 
flakes, and for the beauty and interest of the 

llection of photographs that will result from 
it. 

* «¢ 


“FOOT GLOVES.” 


LIPPERS for travelling which fold into a 
S very small space have recently appeared in 
some of the shops. They are called “foot 
gloves.’’ A pair made of glazed kid and lined 
with silk or sateen, in a case of the same ma- 
terials, weighs less than two ounces, and takes 
up no more room than a small pocketbook. 
These slippers are easy to make, and are 
appropriate as a gift for any member of the 
family. Kid can be obtained in any desired 





f It is sold by the square foot, 
and a skin containing from two and one-half | 


shade or texture. 


to three square feet is enough for a pair of 
slippers and the case. The soles should be cut 
from the heavier part of the skin, and the soft 
part in the middle reserved for the uppers. 

The pattern for the sole can be made by 
measuring the f and drawing a sole of the 
shape shown in the illustration; or a sole of 
the desired size, such as is used for knitted 
house slippers, may be taken as a model. 

To get a pattern for the uppers, lay a piece 
of thin paper over the sides and toe of some shoe 
that fits well, and cut it out along the line of 
the sole and where the tops and uppers join. 
Then measure the dis- 
tance from C to D on your 
sole pattern, and make the 
side straps, from A to B, 
that length. Fora grown- 
up person the length of the 
toe piece should be about 
three inches. 

Usually the sides and toe 
are made in one piece. If 
the sides are cut separately 
and joined to the toe afterward, more measure- 
ments will be necessary and more work will 
be required, but the slippers may be made to 
fit a little better. 

The sides should be about one-half inch wider 
at the heel than where they join the toe. By 
slanting the heel slightly inward toward the 
top the slipper is made to fit more closely about 
the ankle. 

Cut the kid for both uppers and soles about 
one-eighth of an inch larger all round than 
the patterns. Cut the lining for the soles about 
one-half inch wider. Put the sole and the lining 
together and make two rows of machine stitch- 
ing round the sole, the first about an inch from 
the edge, and the second a half-inch inside the 
first. 

A liberal allowance should also be made for 
the lining of the uppers. Turn the edges of 
the kid uppers and the edges of the lining, and 
sew the two together on the machine. The 
uppers and the soles are then joined by stitching 
them together at the edge of the sole, and felling 
the lining of the upper portion to the lining of 
the sole. During this process the shoe has been 
inside out. As it is very soft and pliable, it is 
easily turned. 

Slippers intended for the traveller should be 
as plain as possible, but a little ornamentation 


A 
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small metal buckle, or a little embroidery or 
bead-work is enough. It is possible to get very 
small tinted pearl buttons, and these might be 
arranged in groups at the top of the slipper. 
lf a design for bead-work or embroidery is 
used, the paper pattern must be pasted to the 
back of the kid, and the design followed from 
the wrong side, as it is impossible to use bastings 
on this material. 

The envelope to hold the slippers is made of a 
strip of kid, lined with the same material as 
the slippers, and is closed with a ball-and-socket 
fastener, or with a button and loop. Seam the 
kid and lining together on the wrong side, then 
turn and make two rows of machine stitching 
all round. 
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TWO NEW PARTY GAMES. 
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may be given those intended for home use. A | 





STAMPS 100 diff. searce Shanghai, Honduras, etc., 
! only 6c. 100 diff. U.S., only S0c., big bar- 


gain! 1000 finely mixed, 15« Hundreds of bargains! 
Agts. wtd. 50%. List free. L. B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 


FUN FOR BOYS 


$1.50 Electric Flash Lights, 8c. First Lessons in Elec- 
tricity, 0c. W. Wood Carlisle Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY: 
Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. 
BENNETT'S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 189 Rawoovrn Sv., CHICAGO, TLL. 











BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE 
a . 





An air gun that will shoot 

through one-half inch pine easily 

Many times more powerful than spring 

uns. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 

rock drills, etc. 15c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 30c.). 


Force of shot is under control. 37 inches long. Walnut stock 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free 





nts 

suggested by the hostess. There are 
times when conversation lags, particularly at 
|the beginning of the evening; and at such 
junctures the introduction of some novel game 
or diversion serves to ‘‘break the ice’? and put 
every one at ease. 


Here are two simple forms of entertainment, 
new to many persons in this country. The 
first is in the nature of a ‘ ‘stunt,’’ and requires 
no special preparation. 

An empty bottle is placed upon a small table, 
the cork being set loosely in the - of it in 
such a way that the least touch will dislodge 
it. The members of the party are lined up 
some distance away, and with righf arms ex- 
tended horizontally, walk rapidly by the table 
on tiptoe, endeavoring as they pass to dislodge 
the cork by a snap of the finger. No one must 
stop or slow up as he reaches the table, nor 
may the bottle be touched or overturned. 

The trick appears so simple that the surprise 
of the performers when they miss the cork and 
| snap at the air, as they are almost sure to do 


HE success or failure of a party for young 
people depends largely on the amt ti 








| 


on the first trials, never fails to excite merri- | 


ment. 


The second diversion is a guessing game, and | 


requires a little more preparation. A dozen or 
more bottles are partially filled with different 
fluids, each having a distinctive odor. Cof- 
| fee, tea, vinegar, lemonade, ginger ale, vanilla, 
| almond, olive-oil, tomato soup, chicken broth, 
|}and a perfume or two are all suitable. There 
should also be a bottle containing plain water. 
A number is pasted upon each bottle, and 
the guests are provided with cards containing 


of some anilin dye—black is best—should be 
put in each bottle. The dye does not affect 
the odor, and the uniformity of color will make 
accurate identification more difficult. 

The bottles are placed on a table, and each 
person is invited to sniell of the contents, and 
to write on his card the result of his investiga- 
tions. No one is allowed to speak during the 
examination. 

The guessing process, and afterward, the 
announcement of the actual contents of each 
bottle, will prove amusing. Usually the most 
laughter will be aroused by the various guesses 
regarding the contents of the bottle of water. 
If desirable, prizes may be given to the makers 
of the best and poorest lists. 


* © 


FASHION - DRAWING. 


HERE are many reasons why young 
taking to earn a living from newspapers 
or magazines. Chief of these are the ruthless 
competition with men, the small or uncertain 
remuneration, and the nerve-racking effort re- 


quired. Conditions are practically the same in 








newspaper-writing, in magazine-writing, and 
in drawing illustrations to go with articles and 
stories. 

There is a branch of magazine art - work, 
however, in which this tale is exactly reversed. 
Women are employed almost to the exclusion 
of men. The lowest salaries are sufficient, 
and the average generous. And the work, once 
learned, is not too distressingly hard. This 
promising field for young women is the drawing 
of fashion-plates. 

The standard fashion magazines of the coun- 
try each employ from six to twelve artists. 
There are itions on the women’s magazines 
that have their weekly or monthly department 
of fashions, and on the newspapers that publish 
a woman’s There are even more places 
with manufacturing houses which illustrate 
their advertisements, and in firms of commer- 
cial illustrators, who make a business of sup- 
plying apt advertising pictures. In nearly four 
cases out of five the artists are women. For 


| they appreciate the art in women’s clothes, 
| and it cannot be said that men always do. 


| dollars a week to a beginner. 





It should be admitted at the outset that the 
pay in some positions is very modest, and that 
a girl who is not willing to labor and wait 
should find another calling. <A firm of com- 
mercial illustrators pays only from six to fifteen 
A magazine or 
newspaper pays little more, and a manufac- 
turer, probably, would not accept her services 
at all. But an average artist who has shown 
her worth ought not to earn less than twenty 
to forty dollars a week. An expert may receive 
seventy-five, or even more. 

A girl desirous of this sort of a career should 
take the preparation in all seriousness. The 
foundation is best laid in high school, where, 
if she makes her ambition known, the drawing- 
teacher will generally suggest and oversee spe- 
cial lessons leading toward it. After that, two 
or three years in a good art school are essential, | 
to learn drawing from the cast and from life; 
and finally, a paying position with a firm where 
the student’s drawings are published as adver- 
tisements, but where her education still goes 


women should think long before under- | 


corresponding numbers. If possible, a few drops | 








on. She learns to handle her mediums skilfully, 
and to understand how her sketches are repro- 
duced on the magazine page, so that when the 
time arrives she is ready for an independent 
place with a ‘‘house’’ or a magazine. 
The severity of this course of education | 
plainly shows that fashion-drawing is not for 
every one. A girl should be slow to take it up, | 
moreover, without the assurance from a good | 
teacher or artist that she has real artistic talent. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 5617 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 














Hockey Skates 


For Winter’s Best Sport 


Finest tempered steel runners, ac- 
curate, tested, always sharp. Best 
for straight-ahead skating, racing or 
hockey. Rounded heel makes back- 
ward skating easy as forward. 

“U.S.” Skates in Club, Hockey, 
Rink and Racing styles. 
If not at Your Dealers write us 
direct and send for Catalog C. 
P. Lowentraut Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Sales Agts., J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers St., N.Y. 


BOYS 


WITH 














The boy with brains isn’t at some 
other chap’s beck and call, but is the 
chap that gives orders. ‘ou can be 
that boy. You can qualify to fill Jig 
positions while other lads continue to 
run errands, sweep up and make them- 
selves *‘ generally useful.’’ 

It's all in the training. The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
train you at home, and in your spare 
time, for the well-paid position you 
like best. You will find these posi- 
tions listed in the attached coupon. 


Select the one that appeals to you 
most, put your mark opposite it, then 


mail the coupon to-day. Doing this 
costs you nothing, and it brings you 
free particulars that will make the way 
clear for you. ‘Thousands of boys 
have won splendid positions through 
I. C. S. help. See your parents about it 
to-day. Get them to help you in select- 
ing the right occupation, Then mark 
and mail the coupon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 8682, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualifyfor the position, trade 
or profession before which I have marked X. 





Automobile Runniag 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Meehan’! Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Wireman 


Civil Service 
Architect 
Chemist 
Languages— 
Banking 
Kalld’g Contractor 
Architectaral Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Lilustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 


Spanish 
French 
German 
Italian 

















Breet and No. 
City. 
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| Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. | 
iL = —- = ———~ | 


AMBERWELL is like 
many other rural towns 
of New England where 
the population has 
grown sparse. School- 
houses where formerly 
fifty or sixty boys and 
girls were wont to as- 
semble have been aban- 

doned because there ceased to be enough pupils 

to make it worth while to hire a teacher for 
them. Instead, two and even three former 
districts have united to support one school in 

a central situation. 

But this plan has its disadvantages. The 
children now have a long way to walk to 
school, in some cases three or four miles. To 
remedy this a ‘‘pupil - collector’? is employed 
to gather up the children and carry them to 
and fro, by wagon or sleigh. 

Camberwell Pond is three or four miles in 
length, and one of the new union schoolhouses 
is in the iittle village near the foot of it. Early 
in the winter ten of the boys and girls, hailing 
from former school districts in the upper portion 
of the town, hit on a novel method of going 
to school by means of an ice-boat, contrived 
by two of the older boys, James Waite and 
Saxon Noyes. 

It was great fun. The young people all liked 
it, and it appeared to be attended by no unusual 
danger. Perhaps it would not have been but 
for a certain characteristic fault of one of the 
boys, whom we will here call Calvin—Calvin 
Smith. 

In other respects Calvin is a fairly good boy, 
as boys of fourteen go, but he has this bad 
trait. When he breaks anything or makes a 
mistake, instead of owning up honorably, as 
any manly boy will do, Calvin tries to hide it, 
cover it up, slip the broken article out of sight, 
so that the deed may be laid to some one else. 

One morning in November he chanced to 
knock down the school thermometer, and broke 
it, but pretended that the wind blew it down. 
The larger boys take turns there hauling down 
and housing the school flag at night. Being ina 
hurry one evening, Calvin accidentally tore the 
fiag, but denied it when the damage was dis- 
covered the next morning. One of the smaller 
boys, he said, had trodden on it. These and 
numerous other sly acts and untruths have 
come home to Calvin since the story of the 
wreck became known. This is the way it 
happened : 

There was a moon the night before, and 
during the evening Calvin used the ice-boat to 
carry a girl, who had been visiting his sister, 
home to the village at the foot of the pond. 
The wind blew fitfully. 

While running before it up the pond, on his 
way home, quite a hard gust struck the boat. 
The sail jibed. Like many such craft, this ice- 
boat was steered by a tiller controlling the 
hindmost runner. In a quick effort to hold 
the boat from sluing, Calvin split the lever 
where it was mortised to the hind runner, and 





had to walk and draw the boat the rest of the | 


way up the pond. 

He did not like to own up to the damage, 
and did not want the other boys to know that 
he had used the boat. He had a clapboard 
nail in his pocket, and what he did was to 
patch up the lever at the mortise by driving in 
that nail with a stone. It went in aslant and 
did little good; but the mortise was out of 
sight beneath the back seat on the deck. He 
thought it would not be noticed for a while, 
and might be laid to some one else. 

The next morning the whole party of pupils 
started for school on the ice-boat, Saxon steering 
it, quite unaware that the tiller was weakened. 
As they neared the foot of the pond the wind 
was blowing smartly. In trying to make the 
little cove where they usually landed, Saxon 
put the tiller over sharply to port—or tried to. 
It gave way. The nail pulled out. He lost 
control of the craft, and they went ashore with 
a violent crash on a rocky point, twenty or 
thirty yards to leeward. All were more or less 
bruised and hurt. One of the girls lay insen- 
sible for an hour, another had her arm dislo- 
cated. Saxon himself received a bad cut from 
one of the sharp runners. There was a general 
mix-up of lunch-boxes and books. 

The ice-boat itself was an utter wreck. On 
overhauling it, however, the nail and the split 
mortise were discovered, and indignant inquiries 
were begun. 

Calvin kept quiet, and for two days escaped 
detection. The facts then came out through 
the girl whom he had carried home. She had 
been telling all her friends of the nice moonlight 
ride she had taken on the ice-boat. Calvin 
was cornered and forced to own up to the 
damage and to the nail. 

It is not wholly surprising that after school 
the following afternoon the students held an 
indignation meeting. Calvin tried to slip away, 
bat they compelled him to remain and sit up 
in front, where they could all look at him. 
They told him what they thought of him very 
plainly, and Saxon said, by way of a final 


admonition, “Now, Cal, if ever we catch you’ 


in any more of these sneak tricks and cover-up 
games, we will make it so hot for you here 
that you will be glad to go off and live with 
the foxes and other sly animals.’’ 

It is to be hoped that this vigorous ultimatum 
may work a reform. 


PARLOR POLO. 


46 NE of the most amusing indoor games 
@ I ever played,’”’ said a middle -aged 
man, ‘‘was invented by three college 
classmates and myself one winter evening when 
we were snowed up in our dormitory. 


‘*We called it parlor polo. The only imple- 
ments were four common chairs, the lower the 
better, a tennis-ball and four bits of thin board. 

‘‘We first cleared all the furniture out of 
the room except the four chairs to be occupied 
by the four pages. These were placed one 
in each corner, all facing the center. 

‘The two players who were partners sat 
diagonally opposite one another. The two 





front legs of each chair formed a goal, and the 
whole object of the game was to drive the ball 
through one of the opponent’s goals. 

‘*The only rules we had were that a _—_ 
must not leave his seat to hit the ball, that he 
must keep his feet outside the legs of his chair, 
and that the ball must be driven only along 
the floor, not in the air. 

‘ ‘Simple as the game appears, there are many 
surprises init. Perhaps one of your opponents, 
for — tries to bang the ball straight 
between the legs of your chair. ou are 
quick enough and handle your bit of board 
right, you may not only keep the ball out of 
your own goal, but shunt it sidewise through 
the ge of your 0} ——* tner. 

‘*We allowed kinds of feints, and I re- 
member that one of the most amusing tricks 
was to bang the ball across to one’s partner, 
so that he could meet it with a side slam. The 
liveliness of a tennis-ball and the way it will 
carom from the base-boards contribute an amu- 
sing element of chance and surprise. ’’ 


ENGRAVING ON GLASS. 


LASS may not seem a very tractable mate- 
(; rial for engraving, yet there is a method 

by which one can trace designs, engrave 
letters or figures and ornament crystal table- 
ware which is neither hard nor expensive. 


Most methods for engraving on glass recom- 
mended for amateurs require the use of some 
form of hydrofluoric acid, a dangerous chemical, 
so powerful that it is kept in lead bottles, and so 
pungent that it may cause a bad sore throat. 

In the method to be described there is no 
danger whatever, and the first cost is no more 

: than is required to pur- 
chase a pound of rather 
large bird-shot and a 
few ounces of fairly 
fine emery, or, better 
still, carborundum. 
The proper grade de- 

nds on the work to be 





100 is a good size with 
which to start. 

To use these simple 
materials for glass en- 
raving, it is necessary 

have a paper pattern 
of the design to be en- 
graved. e first step 
: is to draw or trace on 
thick wrapping - paper the design, letter or 
monogram, the exact size and shape you wish 
it to eepee on the finished article. Letters 
should be of such size that they can be cut out 
of stiff paper easily, and what are known as 
‘‘block’’ letters rather than those formed of 
thin lines. The design will appear on the glass 
as a ground surface, showing wherever the 
emery has come in contact with it, and not 
from any deep cutting. Consequently a solid, 
or block letter, shows to the best advantage. 

The paper = should be large enough 
to cover completely the article to be engraved, 
and should be glued on tightly, it being im- 
portant that all portions of the pattern should 
cling closely to the glass, so that no particles of 
emery can work their way underneath the 
paper. The object then appears as if wrapped 
in paper, the only glass visible being that seen 
through the cut-out portion of the pattern. 

Suppose the object to be engraved is an ordi- 
nary drinking-glass. 
thoroughly dry, the stencil-covered glass, G, 
must be fastened over a hole cut in one end of 
a box, S, so that the portion to be engraved is 
turned in, toward the bottom of the box. The 























glass should be slipped sidewise into the open- 
ing, and held in place by means of several 


ione — about Number | ¥. 


After the glue has become | d 





rubber bands, RR, attached to nails, N N, on 
the outside of the box. 7 

A small handful of shot and half the quantity 
of emery or carborundum are poured into the 
box before the prepared glass is fastened in 
ony 5 The operation of engraving is performed 

shaking the box in such a manner that the 
shot and emery strike the exposed surface of 
the glass, the weight of the shot being sufficient 
to drive the sharp particles against the glass 
with enough foree to make tiny seratches. As 
the operation proceeds, the emery becomes 
embedded in the lead, and makes of each 
of shot a tiny spear-pointed engraving tool. 

Although the abrasive shot will not cut the 
paper, it will dent the edges of the pattern so 

it will be necessary to cut a new one for 
every piece of glass which is to be engraved. 
To secure uniformity it is best to cut out one 
and use it as a pattern for making the rest. 

A small, simple letter ag be engraved deep 
enough in five minutes’ work. A larger, more 
complicated pattern, which necessitates shifting 
the position of the glass at the end of the box, 
so that each part of the design in turn receives 
the full force of the blow of the shot, may 
take lo! . Four small holes, 8, are — 
so that the top may be screwed to the box. If 
you have many i sses to engrave, fasten one 
at each end of the box, and engrave two at 
once, making use of both the forward and 
the reverse shake. If the edges of the pattern 
are not clean-cut when the paper is soaked off, 
you should use smaller shot, at least for part 
of , time of shaking. — om ; 

e imaginary opening, which appears in 
the illustration 1s merely to show the shot on 
the bottom. In reality the sides are solid. 
Each differently sha article, of course, re- 
quires a differently shaped opening; hence, if 
much of the work is done, a specially made box, 
with ends that are screwed in place, is advised, 
so that these ends can be changed and various 
openings provided for the glasses, bottles and 
jars that seem to you suitable for engraving. 


TRICKS WITH MATCHES. 
HERE are several tricks with matches— 
toothpicks are safer playthings, although 
not always so readily obtainable—that are 





i 


worth making an effort to remember. They 

interest older persons as well as boys, and may 

furnish entertainment for sev- 

jie eral winter evenings. Here are 
a few of the best of them: 

The Nine Pigs.—The one 

who is performing the tricks 

| | tells the ~~ — of the 

company ut nine pigs in 

7. J y four pens with an odd number 
| : =—7| of pigs in each pen, using 

— to _— - pens = 
represent the pigs. 
a no one can do it, he builds three 
square pens, and encloses these within a larger 
pen. e then puts three pigs in each of the 
three small pens. As all the nine pigs are in 
the large pen, the problem is solved. 

Another Pen Trick.— (7°: 
With fifteen matches build | | | 
five complete pens, thus: me 
The trick is to pick up 
three matches a leave , | 


three complete pens all of ‘2 
the same size, with no extra 
matches lying round. After 
it has been tried, if failure 
results, the one proposing it 


fe the matches marked ae 
pens. = 


1, 2 3, thus leaving three 

The Elastic Remainder.— Put fifteen 
matches on the table. The problem is to take 
up six and leave ten. When this has been 
tried and pronounced im ible, the one sub- 
mitting the problem up six. He then 
counts off carelessly the others, letting them 
fall, as he does so, in such a way that they 
will spell the word TEN. 


Leap-Frog.—Put ten matches an inch or 
more apart, thus: 
| o| | 


2| 3| | 5| °| 7 

The trick is to pick up five matches, make 
five jumps, Jumping two matches each jump, 
and haye, as a result, five Py. of matches an 
equal distance apart. To do this is easy when 
ou know how, but it is well to practise doing 
it before offering to show it to others. Make 
a row of figures as above, and place the matches 
near them. Pick up Number 4, with it jump 
Numbers 3 and 2, and put it beside Number 1. 
Jump Number 6 over Numbers 7 and 8 and 

ut it beside Number 9. Jump Number 8 over 

umbers 7 and 5, and put it by Number 3. 
Then jump Number 2 over to the side of 
Number 5, and Number 10 over to the side of 
Number 7. This solves the problem. 


The Last Match, Number 1.—This is a 
‘‘game’’ for two persons. Fourteen matches are 
put on the table. Each player, drawing by 
turns, may take from the pile one, two or 
three matches, never more n three. The 
idea is to make your rival pick up the last 
match. The player who understands the game 
has merely to remember two things: first, that 
he must get the fifth match drawn; and sec- 
ond, that his next draw, after he gets the fifth 
match, enables him to leave five on the table. 
When, then, his competitor picks up one, two or 
three, he coolly draws from the table all but 
one, leaving that for his defeated rival. 

Suppose that A, who knows the trick, and 
B, who does not, are playing. A starts off. 
In order to make sure that he will get the fifth 
match, he takes only one on his first draw. 
Whatever number B draws on his first draw, 
A will the fifth match on his second 
raw. en when his third draw comes he 
can pick up all but five, thus on his next draw 
forcing B to pick up the last. It will do B 
little good to have the first draw. He knows 
neither that he must get the fifth match on his 
second draw, nor that he must leave five down 
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the second draw from his last, and so is pretty 








| All letters should be addressed to 
| the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 














sure to leave the way open for A to apply his 
knowledge of the trick. a ~~ 


The Last Match, Number 2.—This is the 
most interesting trick of all, and like the pre- 
ceding one, is a game for two persons. Any 
number of matches may be used, but never less 
than twenty. Whatever number is chosen, it 
is divided into three heaps. Each player strives 
to make his opponent pick up the last match. 
He aay 5 u “~ number of matches, even 
an entire pile, but he cannot draw from more 
than one pile at a time. 

As before, there are two things to keep in 
mind. Whenever you find an equal number of 
matches in two aeape, take all the matches in 
the third heap. Then your opponent is de- 
feated. Whatever number he draws from one 
heap you draw from the other, keeping them 
equal, till the moment comes for you to leave 
him a lone match to pick up. 

You have another certain combination that 
always wins. Whenever you can leave one 
match in what was one heap, any even number 
in a second heap, and an odd number in the 
third heap, equal to both the other heaps, you 
have your = defeated. If he draws the 
lone match from the table, you pick up from 
the larger of the two remaining piles 
reduce it to the size of the smaller. You are 
then bound to win by the first principle an- 
nounced. 

If your rival does not draw out the lone 
match, but picks up from one of the other piles, 
your next w will enable you to keep up the 
same proportions; that is, one in one pile, an 
even number in a second pile, and an odd 
number ual to the sum of both the other 
piles—in the third. Should your rival not pick 
up the lone match, but reduce a second pile to 
one also, you do the same with the third pile, 
and again you have him where he will soon be 
worsted, and inquiring how it was done. 


PICTURE TRANSPARENCIES. 


HESE transparencies are prints, colored 
T or otherwise, mounted on glass so that 

the light is permitted to pass through, 
bringing out the form and color. 


They are therefore planned to hang either in 
the window, against an artificial light, as a 
screen for a lamp, 
or to be incorpo- 
rated into a lamp- 
shade. 

Prints cut from 
magazines, colored 
lithographs, photo- 
graphs or post - 
cards may be used. 
The prints done in 
oil inks are the 
easiest to manage. 

The fact that 
there may be print- 
ing or other pictures 
on the back does not 
matter, as the back 
is removed in the a of mounting. Cut 
the prints with a liberal margin, say three- 
eigh of an inch. Have pieces of ordinary 
picture glass cut the exact size of sheets. Pro- 
cure some liquid white shellac—made of white 
gum shellac dissolved in aleohol—and some 

ure raw linseed-oil. Mix in the proportion of 
— pe of shellac to one of oil. The oil is 
added to keep the shellac from drying until 
you have time to arrange it -. This 
mixture will have to be stirred frequently, as it 
does not readily te. 

With a fairly wide brush coat one side of the 
glass, then laying the print on a flat board or 
newspaper, coat the face of it with the same 
preparation. Place the print face down on the 
wet glass and rub down. If the glass is turned 
over and held at an angle, any air-bubbles be- 
tween the surfaces can readily be found. These 
must be removed. The best method is to have 
a rubber roller. With this they can be removed 
at once, otherwise it will be necessary to press 
them out with the fingers. This is difficult, 
but _ may be accomplished with patience. 

When the print is flat let the glass dry for 
an hour or two. When thoroughly dry, place 
it in a basin of water and let it soak until the 
paper is thoroughly saturated with water. It 
will then be found that by rubbing gently with 
the fingers the surface of the paper can readily 
be removed, leaving only a thin film of print 
on the glass. 

To finish, either give the back a coating of 
el — tod we it — another piece of 
glass. in e whole with passe-partout ta 
and attach two hangers. sind 

If shellac is not available, good clear varnish 
may be used, in which case a long time will 
be required for the varnish to dry before any 
attempt is made to remove the paper. 





* © 


TENTING ON THE ROOF. 


ERE is what three boys did last winter 
in New York City. They were neighbors, 
and the flat roofs of their parents’ houses 

were separated only by low two-foot brick 
walls. A tent was pitched on one roof, and 
the two adjoining ones were used as a gym- 
nasium and playground. 


The tent was set well back so that it would 
not show from the street. A raised platform 
of boards made a dry flooring. 

The next roof was gradually converted into 
an open-air gymnasium. There were parallel 
bars, a rowing-machine, a panching - bag, 
Indian clubs and dumb-bells. In wet weather 
the articles that the rain would injure were 
stored in the tent. The third roof was used 
as a general place for games. The roof was 
large enough to permit rolling ninepins, and for 
playing a modified game of parlor croquet. 

It took the three boys nearly all winter to 
arrange the roofs to suit them, but they enjoyed 
the work. This year they talk of lighting their 
tent and the roof with electricity from a plant 
of their own. And the best part of the camp- 
ing is, they are acquiring health and strength 
by living outdoors. 
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7 Snow Blanket.—All northern farmers | 

know the value of a good covering of snow 

upon the ground in winter, but until recently Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. 
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storing properties of the blanket furnished by EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
nature to protect buried seeds when the Jan- 
uary frosts are gripping the air. Monsieur 
Hjelstroem supplies the lacking information as 
the result of experiments made by him in 
northern Europe. He finds that a dense coat- 
ing of snow only one centimeter in thickness is 
30 times as effective as a sheet of iron in pre- 
venting the escape of heat, and more than 50 
times as effective as a sheet of copper. Even 
a covering made of a mixture of clay and sand 
is only one-seventh as effective as snow in 
retaining heat. 
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T= Zodiacal Light. — Everybody has 
heard of that strange celestial light which 
appears after sunset in the late winter and in 
spring, and before sunrise in the autumn, but 
very few in our latitudes have ever seen it. 
In the equatorial re- 
gions, and certain parts 
of the tropics, where 
civilized inhabitants are 
relatively few, the zodi- 
acal light appears with 
great splendor, and some 
remarkable views of it 
were obtained by a French expedition which 
visited the interior of the Sahara last spring to 
study the effects of the unclouded sun in the 
dry air of the desert. ‘The mysterious light, in 
the form of a vast triangle, rising high in the 
heavens, appeared nearly three times as bright 
as the Milky Way. The view annexed was 
taken at Biskra. Science has not entirely 
solved the problem of the origin of this light, 
but there appears to be no doubt that it is an 
appendage of the sun. 


* 


Mcetize Peary. — The diagram of the 
course pursued from 1900 to 1910 by the 
north pole under the influence of the mysterious 
causes which produce ‘‘variation of latitude,’’ 
shows that about the time of Commander 
Peary’s visit the pole was displaced from its 
mean position about 33 feet in the direction of 
North America. This is near the maximum 
displacement that has ever been observed. 


aking the Cactus pay.—Each year our 

huge fields of cactus on the Western plains 
are made to yield some new form of profit that 
will eventually make our otherwise waste land | 
and its sole product valuable. The latest use 
of the prickly plant has been for cattle-feed. 
The thorns are now being burned off by gaso- 
line torch, or softened by being chopped with 
the plant and allowed to steep in the juices, so 
that cattle can consume the whole in combina- 
tion with other foods. It has been found that 
such feed increases the flow of milk. The 
glutinous material obtained from the leaves 
now gives promise of being a valuable paper | 
size, and the small red fruits are yielding a 
profitable supply of alcohol and a very excellent 
vegetable coloring matter for many purposes. 
The cactus seems in process of being conquered, 
and may become one of our most valuable 
growths. ® | 


ee growing importance of nickel, 
especially since the introduction of nickel 
steel, stimulates search for deposits of this 
metal. Until recently the world’s supply of 
nickel came either from the Sudbury mines of 
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KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. | 
N successful farming, as | 
in any other business, 
some intelligent system 
of account-keeping is im- 
portant. To what an 
extent it may help the 
farmer to find out what 
ills beset his farm is 
shown in the following 
account of one New England man’s experience. 
He had inherited a large, fine farm from his 
father, and was making a living on it, but it 
was not nearly as good a living, he felt, as he 
ought to be making. He had said many times 
that there was not much money in farming, 
and he believed it; but he was fifty years old, 
he knew no other business, so he had kept on. 
A few years ago the question came into his 
mind whether this unprofitableness was common 
to everything on the farm—whether, bad as 
the business appeared to be, there might not 
be some department that was paying a little 
better than the others. If this were so, he 
might enlarge that department, and restrict or 
eliminate the things that did not pay. 

A system of account-keeping was forthwith 
begun, and kept up for a year. It disclosed 
some unlooked for facts. The farmer found 
that his poultry—the least considered and most 
carelessly managed department of his farm— 
was yielding a profit far in excess of what he 
supposed anything on the place was paying. 
The sheep, of which he had always kept a 
moderate - sized flock, came next. Like the 
chickens, they were bringing him a better profit 
than he had supposed. But his dairy, which 
had always been considered the most important 
element of his farm, and which included a large 
herd of cows, was barely self-supporting. 

The thought of this was discouraging. Thirty 
years of milking and churning and pan-washing 
and long hours, all for nothing! The truth 
was forced upon him that during all these 
years he had been living on his sheep and 
poultry and some few incidental products, and 
carrying on his dairy to no purpose. 

However, it was not too late to mend. He 
determined to dispose of his cows, and to 
increase his sheep and poultry—the things that 
paid. But an acquaintance, to whom he told 
the result of his account-keeping and his present 
resolution, gave him some counsel. 

‘Wait a bit,’’ said he. ‘‘It’s of course wise 
to increase your sheep and poultry, for you 
know now that they pay you well. But keep 
in mind how you found it out. Carry your 
account-keeping- further, sift still more thor- 
oughly, and see if you are not keeping some 
cows at a loss, while others are turning you 
a fair profit. A dairy of good cows, properly 
managed, ought not to be a losing game.’’ 

A record was now kept of what each separate 
cow yielded of milk and butter. This brought 
out the fact that some of the cows were paying 
very well indeed ; but the number of those that 
were only self-supporting and those that were 
kept at a loss was so great that it brought the 
profit on the whole herd down to nothing. 

The work of reorganization and readjustment 
on the farm was now begun in earnest. The 
poultry was increased until, in a few years, 
the number of hens ran into the thousands. 
As many sheep were kept as the pastures 
would carry. In the dairy all the worthless 
cows were disposed of and replaced by those 
about whose qualities at the pail there was no 
question. 

A further record was kept of the different 
foods and the milk that resulted, and a ration 
lower in cost and upon which the cows gave 
even more milk was adopted. Improved ma- 
chinery, lessening the cost of labor, was installed 
in the dairy-house, and closer attention was 
paid to selling, so as to market the product to 
the best possible advantage. 

The result is that the dairy now pays an 
entirely satisfactory profit. With this and his 
sheep and poultry -keeping, the farmer has 
prospered greatly. And all this prosperity, 
together with the masterly grasp upon his 
business which comes from knowing just what 
he is about, was made possible by keeping 
accounts. 

The experience of this farmer shows how 
important the keeping of farm accounts is to 
all. It matters not how large or how small 
the farm is; no really good business can be done 
without knowing just what one is doing and 
the profit that can be reasonably expected in 
each department. Even the amateur, who keeps 
only a few hens and cultivates a little garden 
for home use, will find it more satisfactory to be 
able to compare the result with what it cost. 

The question is often asked how farm accounts 
should be kept. All that is necessary is to 
keep them so that the disbursements and receipts 
in each department can be readily seen, and the 
profit or loss easily figured. The simpler the 
system, the better. In the expense account 
should be all the money, or its equivalent, that 
is paid out; in the receipts account all the 
money, or its equivalent, that is taken in. 

The cash is very easily kept track of. Char- 
ging or crediting its equivalent is not quite so 








simple, but requires only the exercise of a little | 


common sense. What costs the farmer some- 
thing—as, for instance, the use of his team in 
plowing for a given crop—should be reckoned 
at the actual cost, which in this case is the 
cost of maintenance while the work is being 
done. Whatever the farmer produces that is 
used at home—as poultry, pork, eggs, and so 
forth—should be reckoned at exactly the cash 
the products would sell for. 

The whole secret of successful account-keep- 
ing for the farm consists in simply setting 
down, for his own information and future 
reference, the expenses and receipts of the 
various departments of his farm. 


* 


RUGS AND CARPETS. 


IKE all other surface coverings, carpets or 

[" rugs must be considered in relation to an 

architectural plane—in this case the floor. 

For that reason the design should be one to 

maintain and emphasize the chief character of 
the floor, which is its flatness. 


The designs or decorations should therefore 
be flat in character and never suggest roundness 
or Fn nee tee =| is, distance. The planes 
of decoration should appear to be on the same 
level, never seastouaet one above the other. 

One old carpet pattern is recalled in which a 
large figure represented a shell holding a bunch 
of flowers, all treated with such reality that it 
seemed necessary to step over them as one 
walked. This type is rarely seen nowadays. 
Yet carpets are still made with designs 
suggest several wd pny as well as with flowers, 

birds, the like. 

Aside from the question of taste, it is incon- 
gruous to walk on pictures of things when one 
would not walk on the things themselves. No 
designs are so appropriate as those which are 
simple and conventional. $ * 

e size of the figure should be in keeping 
with the size of the room; in most cases this 
means that it should be very small. There is 


ae 
eee 
Cay 


nothing in a room that so demands incon- 
spicuous treatment as a floor covering. Large 
motives call undue attention to the surface on 
which we are walking. 

The design should not lead the eye in any 
one direction, as in Fig. 1, but the motives 
should oppose each other so as to correct this 
fault, as in Fig. 2. 

In color the same simplicity should be main- 
tained. A dominant or one-toned color 
with soft, quiet colors, is the best. There should 
be no strong contrasts. A rug with very light 
and very values interferes with the 
of the floor. Colors not far removed from each 
other = in hue or in value will prove the 





Whether one uses rugs or carpets is a question 
of personal taste hygi and does not 
strictly belong to an article of this nature. It 
may said, however, that in the long run 
good rugs far outwear carpets. 

Rugs also adjust themselves to new areas, 
and may be replaced where the wear comes 
the hardest, or readjusted to distribute the wear. 
And they permit the dirt to be taken out weekly 
instead of semiannually. 

No rug should ever be shaken; that has a 
tendency to — the fiber apart and soon disin- 
tegrates it. t gently sweep, if a vacuum 
cleaner is not to be had. 


WHY HOUSE PLANTS FAIL. 


N attempt to grow plants in the living-room 
of the home frequently results in their 
speedy death and a keen disappointment 

to the grower. Success demands that a tem- 
perature of sixty-five to seventy degrees be 
maintained during the daytime, with a drop of 
ten to fifteen degrees during the night; fifty 
degrees is as low a temperature as most plants 
can successfully stand. Incidentally, these tem- 
peratures are the best for the health of the 
family. 

Too often the temperature of the living-room 
reaches seventy-five or Se Se during 
the winter months. §S peratures are 
almost invariably accompanied by a low per- 
centage of humidity in the atmosphere, and the 
soil in the pots dries rapidly in consequence, 
for not only are the plants transpiring much 
water h their ves, but water also 
evaporates from the surface of the soil and 
through the ous clay of the pots. Rapid 
fluctuations of soil mois’ are extremely bad 
for the health of y -" The worst result of 
this condition is dry soil in the bottom of the 
pot, for too frequently house - plant watering 
consists merely in pouring a little water on the 
surface of the soil, not enough to reach down 
to the bottom. 

Dryness of the soil is best determined by the 
gardeners’ method. Hit the pot a sharp blow 
with the knuckles of the first and second " 
If the sound is hollow, the soil is dry; if dead, 
there is s ient moisture. When the soil is 
thoroughly dry, the only sure way to water 
the plant is to place it for several minutes in a 
pail containing enough water to cover the = 

Moisture can be supplied to the atmosphe 
by — a dish of water on or near the stove, 
where it will evaporate readily. Most furnaces 
have a place for water in the jacket which will 
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need filling daily. Plants usually thrive in the 
kitchen because of the moisture the atmosphere 
derives from the steam of the teakettle and the 


pots. 

Gas is an enemy of house plants,— either 
coal or illuminating gas,—and it will retard 
growth and prevent the opening of flower-buds, 
even when present in such small quantities that 
it cannot be smelled. 

Fresh air is essential. Ventilate the room 
by leaving a door or window open just a little, 
but never allow a draft to cross the plants. 
Like drafts cause ‘‘blasting’’ of the buds 
as well as browning of the leaves. 

The leaves are the Foy lungs, and they 
must be kept clean. ‘The surface of each leaf 
is filled with minute pores through which res- 
piration and transpiration take place. Sponging 
the leaves frequently with clean water will be 
sufficient with, per a weekly syringing, 
which should be done with the plants in a sink 
or bath-tub. Rubbing the leaves with any oily 
substance to make them shine is unnecessary, 
for a clean, healthy leaf will have abundant 
gloss. The grease clogs the pores, preventing 
~ leaves from performing their proper func- 

ions. 

To obtain a well-balanced post, turn it half- 
way round each day. for plants in a window 
grow toward the light. 


FROST - BITES. 


LTHOUGH intended primarily for extreme 
cases, the treatment of frost-bites as prac- 
tised in the United States Life-Saving 

Service will be found, with the exception of 
the fifth rule, as effective for a frosted ear as 
for apparent death from cold. Below is the 
treatment as recommended by the surgeon- 
general of the Marine Hospital Service: 


1. Do not bring the patient to the fire, or 
bathe the parts in warm water. 

2. If snow be on the ground, or accessible, 
take a woolen cloth in the hand, place a hand- 
ful of snow upon it, and gently rub the frozen 
part ae ees — ee is Byenn ys } a 
case snow is a e gently 
with a woolen cloth in the coldest fresh water 
obtainable—ice water if practicable. 

3. In case the frost-bite is old, and the skin 
has turned black or begun to scale off, do not 
attempt to restore its vitality by friction, but 
apply carron-oil on a little cotton, after whic 
wrap the loosely in flannel. 

4. In all cases, as soon as the vitality has 
been restored, apply the as prepared 


according to service form As it contains 
—_ not administer morphia or other 
opiate. 


5. In the case of a m apparently dead 
from ~~ -¥ to cold, friction should be applied 
to the y and the lower extremities, and 
artificial respiration practised as in cases of the 
apparently drowned. As soon as the circulation 
— to be restored, administer a stimulant 
at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes, until 
the flesh feels natural. Even if no signs of life 
appear, friction should be kept up for a long 
period, as instances are on record of recovery 
after several hours of suspended animation. 

Carron-oil is thus prepared: Olive-oil or lin- 
seed-oil (raw), twelve parts ; limewater, twelve 
parts ; tincture of opium, one part. Mix. 


THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 
Part 2. 


S the open fireplace is relatively to its 
numbers about as dangerous as the chim- 
ney,—discussed in the previous paper, — 

extreme care must be taken in its construction. 
The hearth should be the full width of the 
fireplace, and must be absolutely fire-proof and 
supported by a brick arch. In front of the 
fireplace, the header which supports the floor 
beams which carry this arch should be not less 
than twenty inches outside the flue. The back 
of the fireplace must be of brickwork at least 
eight inches thick,—twelve is better,—and if a 
grate is set, the more intense heat requires a 
facing of fire-bricks, stone, iron or other equiv- 
alent additional protection. If wooden mantels 
are used, all parts of them must be sufficiently 
removed from heat. Always screen the fire- 
place so as to arrest flying sparks. 

As to furnaces: Be sure that the apparatus is 
~~ ee to heat the house easily in the 
coldest weather. Continued forcing of furnaces 
which are too small to do the work required 
of them is a frequent cause of fire, and is, by the 
way, extremely wasteful of fuel. But whatever 
the size of the furnace, be sure that all combus- 
tible surfaces within eighteen inches of it and 
of the smoke flue are protected by one-eighth- 
inch asbestos paper covered with sheet metal, 
put on to follow the surface of the wood so as 
to leave no concealed air-spaces. Under no 
circumstances should the top of the furnace be 
within a foot of the ceiling. And unless the 
surface of the ceiling is plastered or otherwise 
protected, it is well to place a metal shield upon 
it over the fire-box door and extending away 
from the furnace several feet so that there may 
ee Se See fire is being 
started. Open the smoke-flue damper when 

utting light, combustible material into the 


‘urnace. 

The floor of the furnace-room should be of 
concrete; where such is not the case, the fur- 
nace should be placed upon a foundation o' 
two courses of brick set in mortar upon a sheet 
of galvanized iron. Let either the entire foun- 
dation or the sheet of iron _ at least a 
foot in front of the furnace. The cold-air inlet 
of a hot-air furnace should be built of metal, 
for a sudden shift of the wind may, under cer- 
tain conditions, drive the heat back into it. 
Bituminous coal should never be stored in 
wooden bins or allowed to become damp, for it 
may ignite spontaneously. 

Hot-air pipes must be of metal. They should 
not enter wood partitions at points nearer than 
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eight feet from the furnace. Within wooden 
partitions, the pipes should be encased in a tin 
pipe at least an inch larger, or the nearest wood 
should be protected with a tin shield set out 
from the wood an inch and a half, and half an 
inch from the pipe. Or the pipes may be encased 
in metal lath, and covered with plaster at least 
seven -eighths of an inch thick. Steam- and 
hot-water pipes should be two inches from bare 
woodwork, or one inch from that with a metal 
shield, and when passing through floors or 
partitions, should be centered in a metal tube 
one inch reer, with metal caps at the orifices. 
Care should be taken that the preparations 
with which the _ are covered, to economize 
heat, are fire-proof. ; 

Stoves and ranges unprovided with metal 
legs should be placed on foundations as recom- 
mended for furnaces. At least twelve inches 
should intervene between any wall or ition, 
except of brick or tile, and a stove. erever 
the stove heats the woodwork, a metal shield 
should be placed an inch from the woodwork. 
Gas-stoves, particularly small ones with open 
burners, should be guarded as carefully as 
ranges using coal or wood. : 

Gasoline-stoves should not be used if they 
ean be avoided. Not only is the storage of the 
fuel exceedingly hazardous, but the ap us 
itself is likely to cause injury and fire. lways 
remember that gasoline is not only explosive, 
but that the v - which it gives off is equally 
dangerous and extremely pervasive. One pint 
of gasoline will make explosive two h 
cubic feet of air. Never handle gasoline, kero- 
~ naphtha or benzin except by a. 

The gasoline-stove must rest on the r or 
on a permanent foundation, and must not be 

laced in proximity to wooden shelves, 7 

ds, or other in ble material. e 
apparatus should be of the type approved by 
the committee of consulting e rs of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Most of 
the a published by that body are 
too technical to guide the housewife in her 
purchase of a stove, but she should have posi- 
tive assurance from a reputable dealer that the 
stove she buys does meet the tests. She should 
note icularly that the generators are initially 
tested by a smokeless torch or a burner attach- 
ment which obviates the use of an open gasoline 
pk pea that the reservoir does not exceed 
one gallon in capacity, and that it is of ‘‘lift- 
out safety tank’’ or “‘lay-down tank con- 
struction,’’ and that the whole apparatus is 
substantially and carefully made. If an accident 
does happen, and blazing gasoline spatters over 


hh | the room, throw sand, flour, or some other dr 


powder upon the flames—never water, whi 

Fe spreads the conflagration. And remember 
few insurance policies permit the use of a 

gasoline-stove without a special permit. 

Lamps which burn gasoline or naphtha are 
oun dangerous, and should be used only 
when approved by competent authorities. No 
device for burning the gas from calcium carbid 
(acetylene) should be used without the same 
approval, except outdoors. 

‘he ordinary oil-lamp, when used with com- 
mon sense, is not dangerous. Burn only high- 
test kerosene, never fill a lamp except by 
——. and never use paper or cloth shades. 

‘otect all woodwork within two and one- 
half feet of a gas-jet with a sheet of asbestos 
board and tin. Swinging fixtures are to be 
avoided, but when they are used, the flame 
should enclosed by a glass globe, so that it 
| not come into contact with hangings or 
wall. Flexible and rubber connections are 
dangerous, but if they are in o tion, be 
sure to turn off the gas at the cock where the 
tube joins the pipe as well as at the burner. 
If the housekeeper fears that there is a leak, 
she should send for a plumber, extinguish all 
—4 in the house, and open doors and win- 

lows. 

Next month electricity and lighting will be 
the theme of the third and final paper of this 
series. 
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APPLE DISH.—Take one-half cup of sugar and 
one-half cup of water and boil five minutes; add 
one teaspoonful of butter and the juice of half a 
lemon. Pour over a dish of sliced apples, and 
bake. Thisis delicious served as a vegetable with 
roast beef. 


BECKWILL PUDDING.—This is a European 
dessert enough to be tried in America. 
Cover a pie-plate with pestry and fill with jam. 
Mix four ounces of ed bread, four ounces of 
sugar, four ounces of butter, four ounces of grated 
almonds, four yolks of eggs, the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon. Cover the jam with this mix- 
ture, and bake one-half hour. Beat the whites of 
the four eggs hard, and put on top of the pudding. 
Garnish with almonds and brown slightly in the 
oven. 


BANNOCKS.—Scald thoroughly one cup of 
white corn-meal with which have been mixed two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of salt. Thin this 
with cold milk until it will just hold together when 
dropped intoa spider. Fry to a crisp brown either 
in drippings, pork, or olive-oil. Either the regular 
white meal or the variety known as Rhode Island 
meal may be used. It is better to leave the spider 
somewhat back on the stove until the bannock is 
“set,” then move it forward to brown. The ban- 
nocks are oe a spoonful at a time, and flatten 
out into round cakes. 


CELERY OYSTERS.—Heat a pint of oysters in 
their own — until they are plump; strain, and 
add to the liquor enough cream to make one and 
one-half cups. Put into the chafing-dish six table- 
spoonfuls of butter and five tablespoonfuls of flour 
and stir them toa paste. Pour in the liquor grad- 
ually and heat the mixture until it is creamy. 
Season it with pepper, salt and celery salt, then 
add the —. and let them cook until the con- 
tents of the chafing-dish begin to boil. Pour the 
creamed oysters over slices of toast and sprinkle 
them with chopped celery. 


BAKED STEAK WITH TOMATOES.—From 
a thick slice of tender steak trim off the outside 
edges. Lay in a baking-pan, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and spread thickly with the tomatoes 
only, from a canful of tomatoes. Season the toma- 
toes also with salt and pepper. and place pan ina 
hot oven for about half an hour, or until the steak 
is cooked. Remove the steak and tomatoes to- 
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gether to a warm platter and thicken the gravy 
remaining in the pan with a little corn-starch dis- 
solved in cold water. Serve the gravy. vo cane | 
or poured over the meat, as desired. Serve crea: 
mashed potatoes with this dish. 
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" STAMMER 


I will send you my 84-page book “Ad- 
vice to Stammerers” Free. It explains 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself. Profit by my experience and 
write for free book and advice. 
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Putnam Spring Clothes Pin. Sold everywhere. 
Cc. C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.S.A. 
Our name on every carton. 
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Relieved in One Night by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients so pure, 
so sweet, So speedily effec- 
tive. No others do so much 
to promote skin health and 
hair health, from infancy to 
age, or do it so economically. 
Priceless for the toilet, 
bath and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

u@Post-free, latest Cuticura Skin Book. 
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You can buy it now 
from your dealer in 
Pin sealing tubes 
ready for instant use; 
also in bottles with 
new patented cap. 
No waste-no leak- 
no -trouble. 
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so everywhere 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











onstitutional Amendments. — Pro- 
posed woman suffrage amendments to 
the state constitutions of Washington, Oregon, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma were submitted 
to the voters at the elections on November 8th. 
They were rejected by Oklahoma, South Dakota 
and Oregon, but adopted by Washington. There 
are now five states in which women are per- 
mitted to vote on the same terms as men. The 
others are Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Colorado. 
In Missouri, Utah and Oregon proposed consti- 
tutional amendments prohibiting the sale of 
liquors were defeated. 


Ld 


a Rioting in Mexico.— 
The lynching of a Mexican at Rock- 
springs, Texas, on November 3d, awakened 
bitter resentment in Mexico, and was the occa- 
sion of serious anti-American demonstrations. 
In the City of Mexico, November 9th, a mob 
paraded the streets, crying, ‘‘Death to Ameri- 
cans!’’ and threatened the American consulate. 


in repressing the disturbances, and at Mexico 
City more than 200 rioters were arrested. Both 
governments have made representations to each 
other concerning the questions involved, and 
| the Governor of Texas has promised to take 
| every possible step for the detection and punish- 
| ment of the leaders of the lynchers. 

& 


ailure of the British Constitutional 
Conference.—It was announced Novem- 
ber 10th that the constitutional conference of 
leaders of the opposing parties in Great Britain, 
which was organized soon after the death of 
King Edward, in the hope of reaching a settle- 
ment of the controversy over the veto power 
of the House of- Lords, had come to an end 
without reaching an agreement. No statement 
was made as to the course of the negotiations 
or the cause of disagreement ; and the announce- 
ment of the failure of the conference occasioned 
general surprise. It was stated, however, on 
the authority of Mr. Balfour, leader of the 
opposition, that neither home rule, imperial 
federation, nor the question of the devolution of 
the powers of Parliament had entered into the 
deliberations of the conference. 


& 


emier Briand, in an address to the French 

Chamber of Deputies, November 9th, an- 
nounced the policy of the reorganized ministry 
of which he is the head, regarding strikes. 
He proposed the appointment of a permanent 
arbitration commission to deal with future labor 
conflicts, and declared that if this were not 
accepted, the government would not tolerate a 
strike among the employés of public services, 
such as the railroads, which might endanger 
the security of the republic. The Chamber 
adopted a vote of confidence in the government 
by 296 votes to 209, 





Turkish Loan.—After several months’ 

negotiation, the Turkish government has 
succeeded in placing a loan of about $31,500, - 
000. A syndicate of German and Austrian 
bankers will take it at 84, with interest at four 
per cent. The loan will be secured by the 
customs revenues at Constantinople. The 
Turkish government attempted first to borrow 
the money in France, and then in England, 
and failing in both countries, turned to Ger- 
many. Its final success there is likely to 
strengthen German influence in Turkey. 

& 


eath of Senator Clay.—United States 
Senator Alexander Stephens Clay of 
Georgia died November 13th, after a long ill- 





his election to the Senate 
in 1896. He was twice re- 
elected, the last time for the 
term ending in 1915. He 
was an effective speaker 
and a member of several 
important Senate commit- 
tees. Ps 


ther Recent 

Deaths.—John La 
Farge, one of the most 
widely known of American 
artists, who won distinction first as a mural 
painter, and afterward devoted most of his 
time to perfecting the making of stained-glass 
windows, died Nevember 14th, aged 75 years. 
He invented the methods which in England 
are known as “American,’’ and reformed the 
entire art of the glass-stainer. 
finest work is to be seen in Trinity Church, 
Boston, in the Memorial Hall at Cambridge, 
and in the Church of the Ascension, New 
York. —— William W. Foulkrod, Republican 
Representative in Congress from the 5th Penn- 
sylvania district, died November 13th, aged 64. 
—Beverly H. Robertson, brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army during the Civil War, 
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died November 12th, aged 83. 
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There was anti-American rioting also at Guada- | 
lajara. The Mexican authorities acted promptly | 
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WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
say in Wational uab Magazine (monthly), speci 
men copy from us Ten Cents. ead also in our big 
1911 Pree Book how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow big. 
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or THis Season 
WEBSTER’S 

| NEW INTERNATIONAL 

| ‘i DICTIONARY 


A; MANY GIFTS IN ONE. Besides the dic- 
| tionary of English it isa dictionary 

of art, fiction, music, synonyms, 
geography, etc. ; 

i) THE MOST USEFUL GIFT. of 

| constant service to lawyer, 

| farmer, physician, editor. 

| 400,000 words defined. 6000 

} illustrations. 2700 pages. 

| i} A New Creation. 


) ATTRACTIVE and LASTING. , 
i A gift to be enjoyed, 

admired, remembered, 

not for a few days only, 

but for a gener- 

ation. Ric 

and durable 

| bindings. 


YYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., i44 iouE 8t., Melrose, Mass. | 
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AIRSHIPS MAKE UNI 
XMAS CIFTS FOR 
Complete for ascen- 
sion. Sail like real 
ones. Easy to operate. 
Amuse all. 5% ft., 30c; 
8 ft., 0c, postpaid. 12 
ft. by Exp. 75c, with 
name and address 
stenciled on sides $1.00 
EL NOVELTY CO. 


Cincinnati, O 
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specimen pages. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Publishers, ef 
Springfield, Mass. 5 a blication 
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He passed his plate, 
And winked his eye, 
That's how he got | 
A fresh supply. 
And they were glad 
He loved it so, 

Because it gave 
Him strength togrow. || 
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You'll Want More, Too 


after you once know how really good is 
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When the weather becomes too cool to 
enjoy football then get a ¢ M Punching 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES Bag and Keep up your athletics indoors. 


—how much better it is than any breakfast food naene you = im jor anything. W orks eve ry 

; . muscle of the body. Great sport. Made o 
you ever ate. Just try it. Get the right one—ask | | Angora Goat, Calf, Fiorsehide, etc. Rope and 
for Kellogg's and look for this signature on pack- 


screw-eye with every Bag. if your dealer 
age. you “Dt ,s 
ATHLETIC GoovSs 
* . MAKE “Go0D CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





hasn’t what you want, send to us— we'll sell 
Send for D & M Catalogue, Free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 








The kind with the Flavor. Made of “i Th White Corn. | 








‘Dustless Homes 


To have your home full of dust is unsanitary, unnecessary and bad housekeeping. Dust will 
come in, of course, but instead of stirring it up with the ordinary dust rag or feather duster, 


EAT IT UP with the 


*_“*B-B” Dustless Outfit, $1.00 


These articles are chemically treated, strictly sanitary na gienic, so that the 
are themselves in keeping with the duties t ey perform. mies pick up and 
retain every particle of dust. Cleanse occasionally with soap and water. Can 
e used on any surface however delicate without fear of scratching or soiling. 
If you cannot get the “B-B” Dustless Combination of your dealer, send us $1.00, 
and we will send, charges prepaid, the above combination, and will add the 


““B-B’’ Wonder Cloth FREE 


for polishing silver and gold. Order to-day and have a sweet, clean, dustless home. 

















ness, aged 57 years. Mr. Clay had served in | 
both branches of the Georgia Legislature before 
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“The sled that sy 


. . 
Scientifically constructed. Perfect steering control. Has 
Over seven inches more steering surface than other sleds. Our patented 
spring steel runners are grooved and prevent “‘skidding.”’ This is far 
superior to flat or rounded runners on ice or snow. Light enough to easily pull up hill, 
yet so strong it outlasts three ordinary sleds. Just the sled for boy or girl. Can be steered 
at full speed in any direction, around all obstacles and past other sleds. If you wish the 
advantage ‘of these exclusive features insist on a Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark. 


Card-board model free 























Wins Let us sendit. Also booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
Every ing coasting scenes, etc. A postal will bring both. Write to day, 
Race! ms \  §. L. ALLEN &CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. oo — 
Swiftest 
skaters, 
young and 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 04, demand 
All Styles. All Prices. All Dealers. Winslow’s 
Catalogues Free. Skates 
>. THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. 
Stay \ Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée. 
rome London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. - >) 

















SMARON 
PaTrTenn 


The famous trade mark “1847 ROGERS BROS,” 


on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the 


heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue “Z99.”" 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(lnternational Silver Co., Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and al additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 


by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TEETH- PRESERVING FOODS. 
Za N all the lessons given 
on the subject of the 
preservation of the teeth 
by the aid of the dentist 
and the tooth-brush, it 
is usual to lay stress on 
the fact that food is the 
arch-enemy of the teeth. 
But this is only a partial 
truth, the opposite of which is quite as true. 

It is now fully recognized and taught by good 
dentists that foodstuffs are very valuable prevent- 
ives of decay; but they must be the right foods 
and used in the right way. 

Almost all adults, unless they areacutely ill, or 
hopeless dietetic “cranks,” will have included in 
their daily meals enough of the right sort of food. 
It is young children who are the principal sufferers 
from well-meant errors in this respect. There is 
a strong feeling that the transition from the purely 
liquid diet of babyhood to the solid diet of adult 
life should be made very slowly, and that the 
longer children can be kept on “slops” the less 
their systems will be taxed. This is a mistake. 

When the first teeth make their appearance, it 
means that they are there to work. If a proper 
amount of hard foods is provided for them, they 
will not only work, but will at the same time doa 
great deal toward keeping themselves clean. 

Decay in the teeth is the result of fermented 
food lodging in every little crack and crevice it 
can find. Every mouth, however clean and healthy, 
will always provide the conditions for this fer- 
mentation — warmth, moisture, exposure to the 
air, and the presence of bacteria. These bacteria 
of the mouth, which are always there, are power- 
less unless they get this stagnating, fermenting 
material to work with. 

Food may be divided into two types—the soft, 
clinging, fermentable type, such as soft puddings, 
bread soaked in milk, bread and jam, all the 
things young children get so much of, and the 
firm and fibrous foods which demand mastication 
and crushing by the teeth, which thereby auto- 
matically cleanse them. 

These fibrous foods stimulate mastication and 
earry the bacteria away, and they at the same 
time develop the jaws with the exercise so neces- 
sarytothem. They also remove the sticky masses 
left by the soft foods, without which the bacteria 
cannot ferment or form acids. 

It is not proposed for a moment that young 
children should not be allowed to have their bread 
and milk and all the usual long-established nursery 
foods, but it is urged that they should also be given 
enough of the fibrous foods to keep the teeth clean 
and to exercise the muscles. Give the little one 
whose first teeth are just through, a piece of crisp 
toast instead of a lump of doughy bread or biscuit, 
and let the older children finish up with apples or 
some other fresh fruit. 





FAT PASSENGERS. 


AD he lived in our day of steam, electricity and 

motor-cars, Daniel Lambert, most famous of 
fat men, would not have been driven, as he was 
in his own day, to having a special vehicle con- 
structed for his conveyance. Other stout men, 
somewhat less fat and less prosperous, who had to 
make use of ordinary coaches built for human 
beings of standard size, experienced and made a 
vast amount of trouble, as Mr. J. B. Walkenside, 
writing recently of coaching days in England, has 
amusingly shown. 

Mr. Benning of Bath having been refused a place 
in the coach because of his corpulence, on the 
excuse that the places were all engaged, made no 
demur, but coming early to the starting -place, 
simply got in, pulled down the blinds, settled him- 
self comfortably, and fell asleep. 

Other passengers arriving and peeping in at his 
enormous bulk, protested to the hostler that it was 
impossible to travel with such a giant. The argu- 
ment awakened Mr. Benning, who lifted the blind, 
drowsily declared that he should not get out, but 
if anybody chose to pull him out he would offer no 
resistance, and went to sleep again. When he 
again waked up, at nearly an hour past midnight, 
he looked out to see at what town the coach was 
stopping—and found himself still in the inn yard 
at Bath. The horses had been quietly taken out 
during his nap and put to another coach which 
chanced to be in the stable awaiting minor repairs, 
and he had been left behind. 

An immensely fat Quaker of Huddersfield, 
having been first refused transit unless he would 





go as lumber at ninepence per stone, although 
even then he was assured he would be an incon- 
venient variety, since he could not be split for 
better packing, as was usual, was finally told that 
he would be accepted as a passenger, but he must 
pay for two places. 

‘I will not dispute thy decision, friend. I shall 
need them both,” he assented, good-humoredly, 
and paid the money down, 

The next morning he made an early appearance, 
accompanied by a sister as fat as himself, and the 
two climbed into their places, from which it was 
impossible to dislodge them. Neither could the 
other intending passengers squeeze in with such 
an elephantine pair, and the proprietor had at last 
to consent to send them on by post-chaise. 

“TI applaud thy decision, friend,” commented 
the huge Quaker, placidly. “Rachel and I are not 
unsocial, and doubtless we should have enjoyed 
the gentlemen’s company had no mishap occurred. 
But had we chanced to lurch upon them in de- 
seending a hill, I fear the conversation so inter- 
rupted would never have been resumed. Rachel 
is tender-hearted, but she weighs three hundred | 
pounds, and I myself am four and forty pounds 
heavier. It is best that our fleshly burden should 
afflict ourselves alone.” 





* ¢ 


A MODERN “LUCY LOCKET.” 


HE very latest note in woman’s wear is the 

appearance of a pocket. “Appearance” is 
used advisably, for the pocket is prominent on the 
outside of costumes that are evidently of the latest 
mode, and worn by the girl who has just returned 
—from Europe, or Bar Harbor, or some other spot 
where fashionables do congregate. The pocket is 
a tiny affair, a “patch,” which means a pocket 
applied on the gown; or it is a small slit, from 
which a still smaller handkerchief peeps out. But 
it is a sight to gladden one’s heart if one is of the 
pocketless sex. 


That there are some pockets of larger size than 
these, concealed in the recesses of the fall costume 
was made evident the other day by a girl dressed 
in one of the newest modes, who managed to dro 
—as women will—her pocketbook, handkerchie 
and a dozen or so 1 as ag i which floated al 
over the street, all of which some polite passing 
male had the kindness to pick up. 

“Louise!” ejaculated her friend, goer 
“How can you be so careless? I thought you 
told me you had a pocket in that new gown.” 

“Why, yes,” cried the girl, blankly, ‘‘so I did! 
a3 I never had one before, and I forgot all about 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED HORSE. 


ETURNED vacationists are always telling 

funny stories about their experiences at sea- 
shore or mountains—funny in the telling, whatever 
they might have been in the happening. Perhaps 
in the communities where they spent the summer 
the inhabitants may be telling as funny things 
about them. 


“I tried to buy a horse this summer,” said one 
city man to another. “It was ina small village on 
Cape Cod, an old down-east fishing town. Wanted 
one that the missus and the kids could drive, safe 

ou know, and just alive enough to walk. So 
ooked at an old nag that one of the people up 
there had for sale. 

“He was surely old-looking enough, dejected 
and weak-kneed, but the fellow wanted sixty-five 
dollarsforhim. I offered him sixty—I don’t know 
why—don’t ask me. The man wouldn’t take it. 
Said he was worth more than that. 

“T told him, ‘See what a miserable old thing he 
is! Heisn’t worth any ye pees dollars.’ 

«That horse!’ said the old countryman. ‘That 
animal! Why, there’s nothing the matter with 
that horse. e can lie down and he can get up 
all by himself.’ But I thought that wasn’t recom- 
mendation enough, so I didn’t buy him.” 





* ¢ 


REALLY WORTH WHILE. 


R. Eben Pratt of Marshby had sent two sons 
to Boston, and knew he had reason to be 
proud of them. One day a summer visitor, linger- 
ing in Mr. Pratt’s grocery, provision and dry-goods 
establishment, mentioned some of the shining 
lights who had made themselves remembered in 
and near Boston, and others still to be found there. 
“We've had a good many smart men and women 
in and around our city,” said the visitor, ‘‘and 
there are a number of them left. We’ve got scien- 
— men and writers and artists and musicians 
and — 

Mr. Pratt’s dry voice broke in on the list. ‘If 
you call those folks smart,” he said, ‘“‘you want to 
go down near the water, to an address I’ll give ye, 
and see the way x! bors: Ed and Sam, can open 
oysters! I guess that’ll give ye something to go 
by when you’re talking of smartness.” 


* © 


WASTED ABILITY. 


RS. Norton had attended the concert given at 
the town hall by Mademoiselle Faure, a young 
Frenchwoman whom the summer residents were 
trying to help, as she had lost all her possessions 
through a fire in the city studio where she lived 
and taught. 

At the end of the concert the different opinions 
expressed by the villagers as to the exhibition of 
piano-playing to which they had listened had no 
effect on Mrs. Norton. 

“TI don’t know whether she played too loud or 
whether her pieces were the best or not,” she an- 
nounced, decisively. “All I know is that I kep’ 
thinking if I could roust out that butter-fingered 
Clancy girl that’s pretending to help me with my 
kitchen work and set that madem’selle down to 
pony | peas and beans and shucking corn, I 
guess the boarders would have their meals some- 
wheres near on time!” 


* ¢ 


A YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


IME is a relative quantity. Some minutes 
seem like hours, and some hours seem like 
minutes. Howto control this flight is beyond most 
persons, but the little boy mentioned below seems 
to have progressed pretty well for a youngster. 
The teacher was surprised to see that he re- 
mained at idle all through recess, and ac- 
cordingly asked him why he did not play. 
“?*Cause,” he said, slowly, “it makes recess too 





quick if I play, and I want it to la-a-ast! 


SH ORTHAN in Seven Lessons. 125 to 
200 words per minute. 
Plain as longhand. Stroke vowels. No shading. 
Correspondence Club for Students. Instruction Boo. 
(8th edition), 26 cents. Money refunded if book is 
returned at once. Unigraph Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


MOUNT BIRDS {2"" 


the great 
art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by mail to 
mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Very fascinating and profitable, Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. 
Tuition low, success . Write 

for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 

magazine. Both " ‘western School of 
Taxidermy, 4049 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Xmas Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 
on e 


ESTs highest quality 
‘ of imported 






















tails at 2 for Se. 
our price 28 
or more_ ic. 
each. New 
Year Cards 
same price. 
Domestic. 
» . Finest cards 
“S284 made in U.S., 
f 25 for * 
00 for 75c., post-paid. Agents can sell them for 
double these prices. Order 100 quick and sell to school- 
mates and others. Send cash with order. Money back 
if not perfectly satisfactory. JOHN WILCOX, , N.Y. 


WuRUIZER 


MASE BOARD 1 Oc PosTPaIp 


Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 
dolin or Banjo without t er, Special 
Offer: Finger-board & famous “Howard” 
Self-Instructor (regular 50c) only 265c., 
coin or stamps, State kind of instrument. 


Handsome of 
FREE »Ate' iain 
and all t ts 


We supply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments 














The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
122 E. 4th StCincinnati 359 Wabash Ave Chicage 





For CHRISTMAS 









HE daintiest, most 
exclusive “ Spring 
Needle” Underwear 
for women ever made. 
Soft, sheer and elastic— 
stylish, glove-fitting and 
Laund 


durable. nders per- 
= roy. The “Gauzrib” 
Vest here illustrated is finished with three and 


one-half inches of fonuine hand-crocheted lace. 
We guarantee fabric, finish and workmanship. 
Send $2.00 for sample “Gauzrib” Vest in a 
pretty ristmas box. If you are not delighted 
with it—if you don’t feel and know there is noth- 
ing to compare with it—return it and get your 
money back. But you will want to keep it, and 
buy half a dozen more for your friends. “Gauz- 
rib” is an ideal Christmas gift—something orvery 
dainty woman appreciates— something whic 
will not be duplicated. This same Vest, identical 
fabric and workmanship but with less elaborate 
, for $1.00. Order to-day. 


Sample of fabric and illus. booklet on request. 
Cooper Mfg. Co., Factory “C,” Bennington, Vt. 














Here’s a two foot 


MODEL AEROPLANE 


that actually flies 
sot; *1.00 


if you give us the name of your sporting goods dealer. 

This is not a toy but a model, exact in every de- 
tail of the actual Bleriot machine in which Moissant 
won the $10,000 prize. It flies 75 feet each flight—is 
simple and practical. Every feature is exact. You 
can also get either THE FARMAN, CURTISS OR 
WRIGHT MODELS FOR $2.00 EACH POSTPAID. 


AMERICAN AEROPLANE MFG. CO., 








The type that won the 
prize for America around 


ds : the Statue of Liberty. 
. (77 Guaranteed to fly 50 
to 75 feet each flight. 
Every model guaranteed to fly. Not just a toy 
but really practical. Order at once as orders are 
pouring in and delivery is made in order of receipt. 
Send either cash, registered— money order or 
stamps, and mention the name of your sporting goods 
dealer. Send four cents for Aeroplane book. 


502 Singer Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 





To Dealers :—This,is strone window display attraction. You 


should get our profit offer. rite 


it today. 








Latest Model 
New Home Sewing Machine. 
Partially Opened. 


NEW Ik 






INDS a welcome everywhere, not 

only in this, its home country, but in 

every country, and Christmas time 
furnishes an occasion for installing a few 
thousand more every year. 


The fact that the New Home is built 
especially for home use, doing equally 
well all the different kinds of work found 
in the family sewing, makes it a home 
necessity, and therefore 


The Best 
Christmas 
Gift 


The double feed, bevel gear driving 
shaft, ball-bearings, the unusual accu- 
racy of its work, and its 
simplicity of operation 
are features that dis- 
tinguish the New 
Home from all 


others. 


It is the product 
of 50 years’ inventive 
genius, and is the nearest to per- 
fection of any sewing machine in 
the world. 


Make your home a Christmas 
present of this splendid New 
Home Machine. You will never 
need to buy another, for it will 
last a lifetime and the guaranty 
never runs out. 
@ Send for the New Home let and the 


the deal: rest you. ai 
as eee Gam, toa to get tt by ov ha 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Orange, Mass. 
















































The Peerless Letter Scale 


Makes a Novel, Serviceable and 
Attractive Christmas Gift. 


Appeals especially to ladies, 
since with its aid they can 
weigh all‘letters and pack- 
ages at home, and thus save 
themselves long and frequent 
waits at the post-office window. 

Beautifully nickel-plated and 
packed in a dainty box. Easy to 
manipulate. You simply grasp 
the handle, attach 


letter or pack- 

age and get 

absolutely 
- paid. 













accurate 

weighings. 

THE CROSS PEN CO., 
168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











What do you do with 

No Freezing. garbage in, winter? 
In the ordinary fa arbage can it freezes and 
bursts the can. T 
the can to get the stuff out, and ry sp 
your garbage can is —_< Dogs cats 

it and ‘Sitter the gar- 
1 every where. 
The only right wae to 
care for garbage is 


Underground 


Garbage Receiver 


Open With the Foot. Sets in the ground; 
contains deep bucket of_heavy galvanized iron 
with bail. No freezing. No odo ors. A light pres- 
sure of the foot lifts the lid; its own weight 
closes it tight. Sold direct from factory. 

rite for literature, prices, etc. 
Mfr., 17 Farrar St. 

































For Special Purposes 


The Blaisdell 


fills a heretofore unmet need. No. 163 
is the only marking pencil especially 
for china “= and crock- 
merchants, etc. o sharpen 
nick the paper and pull. 7 


Any Two Pencils Sent 


Two best quality pencils, lead, color- 
ed crayon or special (crockery, photo, 
metal, etc.,) mailed on receipt of ten 


Fancy quality, warranted gyre. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Pound jars. p0c. 
Longfellow Bros., Hallowell, 1, Maine 
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Water System for 





ature Books. Birds, Flowers, etc., beautiful col- 
ored illustrations. Taxidermy text books. These 
books make fine X mas presents for old or young. Send 
stamp for sample illustrations. J.P. Babbitt, Taunton, Mass. 








Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pees forces water 

hroughout your house 





and over the house tt 





University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 


neering Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Law. Elective coursesin Languages, 
Sciences,History, etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


orestry, 


necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companten. Nov. 10. 
Send for Book C. 
SRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
North) Washington Street, Boston. 


























PP hixes To Witt Find IN 


graphed label in colors. Price 50 cents at all 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Just the sort of material he has often wished for. 
This Outfit contains a real Ticket Office Window, Local, Long Distance and Excursion Tickets, 
Ticket Punch, Toy Money, Conductor’s Whistle, etc. All put up in handsome box with litho- 
toy stores or sent by express direct. 

Send 5 cents in stamps for large Catalogue of over five hundred fine games for all occasions. 


“Makers of the World’s Best Games.” 


Ply Faun 


ERY Boy WHo 

















° SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













HEN you do not 
feel well, when 
your head aches, 
you seem dizzy, 
bilious and dys- 


peptic, where do 
you look for the 
cause? Do you 


ever lay it to cof- 

fee? Chances are 

; you'll find the 

cause there, for thousands of people can- 


not drink coffee and have taken up 


Old Grist Mill 


The Substitute for Coffee. 


It's easy to give up coffee when you have 
such a delicious, satisfactory drink as Old 
Grist Mill to take its place. Made from wheat 
and other good grains, roasted and blended, 
so that in color, aroma and flavor it closely 
resembles the finest coffee 

It never makes you bilious, 
nervous or dyspeptic, but is 


nutritious, regulative, enjoy 
able, and aids digestion. Try it 
for a week and see how much 
better you will feel. 


150 to 200 Cups te the Ib., 20 cents. 
For sale by all dealers. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 











mouth. Her eyel 


© same way. 


EARN THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL 
SLEEPING DOLL 


Engiand A. by “us. Her magnificent head is of bisque er whole 
is pink papler-indiche. She hair, whic curls natu- 
ral ut when com ut reaches to her waist. You coul 


not ay this doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


SHE IS 10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 
Puli- jointed pe neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and 
kn ressed in a beau 
silk ste wocking® and Milk slippers. She has a beautiful face with open 


Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our choice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 
FATHER yy TWO DOLLS. 

“1 received my other order Frida 
other wanted a doll right ewer. so darted right out and filled this order 
in twodays. All say the goods 
the Arthur Caswell, 6 


atiful lace- trtinmed, Deribboned ‘chemisette, 


lashes are real hair. She is a“ sleeping” doll. 


last for one of my little girls, and the 


ahead of any others bought 
lerrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass.’ 


LITTLE GIRL OF SEVEN. 





THE CHAPEL 





Tufts College 




















HE CAMPUS is on a 
hilltop in the cities of 


cents.’ State for purpose used or color. 
THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 
4413 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 















“The doll was all right and Marie is more than pleased 
with it. She is a little girl only seven years, old, and got all 
the orders herself. Mrs. Mitchell, Newport, R. 1.’ 

MAGNIFICENT DOLL—SATISFACTORY GOODS. 

“The doll is magnificent and far surpassed my expectations. 
The goods are — tory. Thank you for thee extra ra packages to defray 
express charges iss Elizabeth A. Burke, Maiden, 

Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl has had tn the past, she will cry 
out with joy at the sight of this one. Send us your name and address and get our big catalog. 


AMES PREMIUM CO., 53 Exchange Street, LYNN, MASS. 


P.S. BOYS: We have a hundred [goonsina for you, including all sorts of Athletic Goods. We also 
supply American Boy Scout gulation orms, Flags, Drums, Fifes and Swords. 


Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 
both healthful and delightful. 
































It does not pay to go around in wet 
weather without proper foot protection. 

It does not pay to buy and wear ordinary 
rubbers. 


At no higher price you can buy the kind 


; that are "different," the kind that wear. 
| Ask your dealer to show you 


CONEESIFALLS 


RUBBERS. 


Notice how well they are made. See the 
"Samson" Extension Heel which insures 
wear at the important part. Try one pair. 
Never again will you be satished to buy 
the ordinary rubbers. 

; If you can’t buy Beacon Falls Rubbers 
from your dealer, send his name to us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

4 Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


q BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 
b New York. Chicago. Boston. 


f WATER SUPPLY |) 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 

















Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished with" 
Hand,Gasoline, 
| Windmill 
or Electric 
Pump. 





The best 
re 
protection. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ““D.”" Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 














/ If you have never worn Rock- 
wy wood’s Underwear, do so this 














LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. j 














TRADE 
MARK. 


STANDARD 
‘UNDERWEAR 

















winter, and find out how much 
better it is to be protected and 
not feel the cold, penetrating 
winds and sudden changes than 
to wear cotton, etc., feel every 
change of temperature, have colds 
all winter, become all run down and 
perhaps permanently impair your health. 





@, The Vermont State Board of 
Health, in its Circular No. 8, 
says: “Woolen underwear should 
always be worn next the body.” 





Don’t disregard Nature’s demand 


so invites disaster. ES x 


Rockwood’s Underwear is protective be- 

cause it is made from pure, unadulterated G 
wool. In natural, white, scarlet, buff,camel’s 
hair and fancy colors. 


y 
KNIT — UNDERWEAR 


Es TAMs:5 69 1062 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 “yl fAY, 
Per garment, according to quality. SAX, 14 \ \y) . or 
The Rockwood label isin the neck andon «| "2." eee ty 
the waistband, and the name ‘“‘ Rockwood” pees \ | pa 
on every box. We do not sell direct, but if oes Ky } | 
your dealer hasn't Rockw Underwear, i ii 


write us, giving his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Geo. Rockwood & Co. 


Bennington, Vermont. 

















Jackson College 


for Women 












Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 





All courses leading to the 


wt degree of A.B. or B.S. in 


the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 












Jor further information address : 




















MRs. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Tvrts Coutecr, Mass 





























and the best medical advice. Todo geened Be ' 
STANDARD Sy 





















BOYS s:=" 


that will outwear 

any other shoe you 

can buy regardless of 
price. Honestly and 
thoroughly made of 
the best materials, and 


with two full soles. 


JUST BUY A PAIR AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


If your dealer doesn't sell 
them, send your size with 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied 
Boys’ Book FREE 
tells how to make sleds, 
snow-shoes, etc. Send 
us the name of your 
shoe dealer and F 
get one Sizes 


8 to 13% 
A. F. DODGE a 
The Boys’ $2. 50 
Shoemaker, 1 t 5 a3 
Bovasty Boss. 1 want one reliable, $3.00 


S. A. Dealer in cach town. ; expnash Pera. 
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\ , YHEN you stop to think of it, it’s a fact that on nearly all occasions 


when men and women, boys and girls gather for a good time together, 

something to eat plays an important part. It seems to be the thing 

_ that makes every occasion complete, but in order that it contribute to 

the enjoyment and does not mar the event, that ‘something to eat” must be some- 

thing that harms no one, that is pleasing to look at, and that everybody likes, 
and when we have said this, we have fitly described 


Minute Gelatine 


Whether the occasion be a party of young people, a Christmas dinner, a 
college spread, or just an every-day home meal, the best possible ending is a 
dessert of Minute Gelatine. Combined with different fruits, and made up 
into shapely molds, it’s beautiful. It is so absolutely pure that it cannot pos- 
sibly harm any one. It is easy to prepare, and best of all, everybody likes it. 

The Minuteman Cook Book, Free, gives 35 different recipes for its use — 
think of it, 35 different kinds of dessert from one kind of material ! 


Try this one for the next occasion. 





St. Peter’s Pudding. 


In 3 pints boiling water dissolve 3 envelopes Minute Gelatine (Plain) 
and 1 cup of sugar. Add to this when cool 2 large oranges, cut in small 
pieces, 2 bananas sliced thin, 4 cup seeded raisins, 4 cup nut meats, 1 cup 
apricot sauce, 1 cup sliced peaches and juice of 1 lemon. Pour into mold 
and set to cool. Serve with whipped cream. 











Ask your grocer for Minute Gelatine Plain. If he hasn't it, send us his 
name and we will send you sample free—enough to make one pint 
and Minuteman Cook Book. 


“¢ MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


912 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 














